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Tim THOMSON'S Trial ; 

OR, 

''ALL IS NOT GOLD THAT GLITTERS/' 



CHAPTER I. 

TIM'S GOLDEN SUNSHINE. 

Green Street, Blackborough, is by no means a 
pleasant neighbourhood, and no one could call No. 
i8i an attractive house. And yet one morning in 
June little Tim Thomson found his home very bright 
and very full of sunshine ; and as for smoky Green 
Street, why, he even began to fancy its name was not 
so inappropriate after all, as he sat dreaming of green 
fields and sweet-smelling flowers and rippling brooks, 
Blackborough is a busy manufacturing town, full 
of factories, whose tall chimneys tower up into the 
sky, and send forth thick clouds of smoke which 
almost hide the blue from sight. Green Street is a 
long road leading out of one of the main thorough- 
fares, and on either side of it small houses, work- 
shops, and factories are huddled together in a dense 
mass. A hundred years ago Green Street was a 
country lane, bordered with grand old trees and high 
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banks where the wild flowers loved to grow ; but busy 
time has long since changed all that, and now you may 
walk miles without seeing even a blade of grass. 

No. i8i looks as though it might have been one 
of the first houses built in the street, it is so old and 
black and weather-beaten. On the right of it is a 
marine-store dealer's, and on the left is a coal shop, 
so that its neighbours do not tend to improve its 
appearance. And yet on this June morning of which 
I am speaking, though the sun was hidden from 
sight, Tim saw a certain brightness in this unattrac- 
tive home of his, and V\\ tell you why: because 
there was sunshine in his heart. 

Tim Thomson was a cripple, and moved about 
only with great difficulty by means of a pair of 
crutches. All through his life there had been some- 
thing wrong with one of the muscles of his right leg, 
and now that he was fourteen years old the leg was so 
bent that he could not use it at all. Perhaps if it 
had been attended to by clever doctors when Tim 
was a baby it might have been put right, but Tim's 
parents were poor then, and were but little better off 
now. Tim's father had risen to be under-foreman in 
one of the large factories close by, and Tim's mother 
had had enough to do to look after her family of 
eight children, of whom Tim was the second. The 
eldest son, Philip, had made the most of the educa- 
tion which his parents had been able to give him, and 
was now sixteen years old, and junior clerk in the 
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office of a large firm of manufacturers in Black- 
borough. Mrs. Thomson had been in service with one 
of the partners, Mr. Straight, before her marriage, and 
so had been able to procure this excellent opening 
in life for her eldest son. And as at school, so now, 
Philip was making the most of his opportunities, or — 
to use the common phrase — ^he was getting on. 

As for Tim, he had always been left to do vtry 
much as he liked. He had of course been to school, 
and was a bright clever boy, but because of his 
infirmity his parents seemed to think he would 
never be of any good in the world. From a very 
early age he had been passionately fond of drawing, 
and day after day he would amuse himself with a 
cheap box of colours making sketches of the pinks 
and wall-flowers and primroses which were plentiful 
enough in Blackborough market, until at last even 
his mother, who had often said she was "too busy 
to look at such useless rubbish," admitted one day 
that his pictures were very good, and forthwith 
began to muse of the bygone days when she was 
a child roaming in a country garden, far away from 
the toil and smoke of a large town. 

Next to Tim, there were four girls — the eldest 
just thirteen, the youngest only five — and then there 
came two small boys to complete the family. The 
eldest girl, Lucy, was Tim's great companion and 
admirer, and when she was not at school, or busy 
looking after her little brothers and sisters, she loved 
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to sit in the little attic bedroom which the two eldest 
boys shared, and watch Tim at his work. As for the 
smaller children, they almost idolised Tim : he was 
always so good and kind to them, and so willing to 
paint pictures or make toys for them, and — perhaps 
this was Tim's greatest charm — a cross word was 
never heard to pass his lips. 

And now to explain why there was such sunshine 
in Tim's heart this June morning. This is why: 
because he held in his hand a post-office order for 
two guineas — the first result of his art-work, the first 
money he had earned in his life ! He thought now 
that, notwithstanding his being a cripple, he could 
do some good work in the world, and he saw 
golden visions of the future when he would have 
money enough to pay for good art-teaching, and 
of later days when he would be known as a great 
painter. 

Alas, Tim ! that visions like these are but too 
often castles in the air, and that we are so often 
forced to learn the truth of the old proverb that '* all 
is not gold that glitters ! " 
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CHAPTER II. 

HOW TIM'S SUCCESS CAME ABOUT. 

Next to his sister Lucy, Tim's greatest friend was a 
lad a little older than himself, who lived with his 
widowed mother in a small cottage in a neighbouring 
street. His name was Jack Blunt, and he was errand 
boy at some large printing works where Christmas 
and birthday cards and valentines were produced by 
thousands and tens of thousands during the course of 
the year. 

A few weeks before the eventful June morning on 
which our story opens, Tim had gone round to see 
his friend Jack, and had taken with him the most 
recent of his sketches, and by far the most important 
work he had yet attempted. This was a set of six 
coloured drawings of flowers, with spaces left for 
lettering, so that they might be used for Christmas or 
birthday cards, and it was with no little pride that 
Tim took them out of his pocket to show them to 
Mrs. Blunt and her son. 

" There," said Tim ; " there's one for father, and 
one for mother, and one for Phil, and one for Lucy, 
and one for Kate, and one for little Nell ; they all shall 
have one as their birthdays come round." 

Mrs. Blunt thought the cards were beautiful, and 
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told Tim so ; but Jack was silent, and stood examin- 
ing the drawings very closely. 

"Don't you like them?" asked Tim, in a very 
downcast voice, for he thought a great deal of his 
friend's opinion. 

"I should think I do," said Jack at last, "but 
they're much too good to be given away as you 
propose. Why, that will be more or less burying 
them. I tell you what Til do : Til take them in with 
me to-morrow and show them to Mr. Mason " (Mr. 
Mason was one of Jack's employers), " and ask him 
whether they aren't good enough to use as copies for 
him to print from. They're ten times better than 
hundreds we sell every day." 

Tim's eyes grew bright with a new strange hope, 
but Mrs. Blunt knew how sanguine her son always 
was, and thought it well to step in with a word of 
warning. 

"Don't be so sure. Jack," she said; "what we 
think beautiful may not appear so to an artist like 
Mr. Mason. Still, you can do no harm in showing 
them, and if, after all, they are of no use, Tim must 
not be disappointed. He's only a beginner just yet, 
although I must say a very good beginner ; that is if 
/am any judge, which I don't pretend to be." 

The next day Jack took the drawings to business 
with him and left them with his employer, who 
promised to consider whether any use could be made 
of them, and then about a week later Mr. Mason gave 
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Jack a letter for Tim, and this letter Tim had just 
received on the June morning on which this story 
opens. 

"Tim Thomson, Esq," so the envelope was 
addressed, and Tim's heart began to swell with pride 
— " Tim Thomson, Esq." 

But when Tim read the letter his happiness was 
too deep for words. He would have danced for joy if 
he had not been a cripple, for this was what was 
written : — 

"Dear Sir, 

" The drawings for birthday cards which 
you sent to me show considerable promise, and 
although they are not as perfectly executed as they 
might be, they are evidently faithful studies from 
Nature. I have therefore decided to keep the sketches, 
and after having them improved in one or two small 
points I propose to use them as designs. I have 
much pleasure in enclosing you a post-gfRce order for 
two guineas in payment, as I understand you are 
willing to sell the drawings for any sum I may con- 
sider fair. 

**When you have any other designs ready I shall 
be very glad to see them. 

" Kindly acknowledge the receipt of the order. 

I am, dear sir, 

" Very faithfully yours, 

" Charles Mason." 
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No wonder Tim's heart was full of sunshine, and 
that Green Street seemed full of beauty to him as he 
limped along to the neighbouring post office to get the 
two guineas. 

On his way back with the money in his hand he 
determined to say nothing to those at home about his 
success. He thought that he would try to earn 
enough to pay for some good instruction in painting, 
and that he would save every penny in his power 
until he had ten or twelve pounds, when he would 
surprise his father and mother and Philip by showing 
it to them. So, keeping the odd two shillings to buy 
some new colours, he put the two sovereigns in a little 
wooden box, and then hid the box in a corner of his 
drawer. 

In the afternoon he remembered his friends the 
Blunts. Of course he must go and see them, and 
thank Jack for all he had done for him, and, moreover, 
he must ask him and his mother to keep the grand 
success a secret for the present. So directly tea was 
finished away he started. 

Jack had arrived home just before Tim knocked 
at the door, and sitting at his tea was telling Mrs. Blunt 
all about the letter, as he had heard about it during the 
day from Mr. Mason. For when Jack left the letter 
with Tim in the morning he hadn't a minute to spare, 
and couldn't wait to hear the news, so that until he 
got in to business he little knew how great was Tim's 
good fortune. Jack seemed as pleased as if the success 
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had been his own, and was just saying, ** Two guineas, 
mother ! Only fancy, two guineas ! " when they heard 
the sound of Tim's crutches, followed by his knock at 
the door. 

" Hurrah ! " shouted Tim, as he lifted the latch. 

" Hurrah ! and hurrah ! and hurrah ! " echoed 
Jack, as he gripped him by the hand. 

" I am indeed very, very glad to hear the news ! " 
said Mrs. Blunt. 

Tim was almost too excited for words, but he 
managed to thank Jack very heartily for all that he 
had done, and then he proceeded to unfold his dreams 
and his plans for the future. 

" Two guineas earned by my very own self Is it 
not splendid ? And then Mr. Mason asks me to send 
him some more cards ! Who knows but that in a few 
months I may make ;6^io, and then I mean to ask 
father to let me spend it in taking lessons in paint- 
ing. And after that — why, perhaps, I may even have 
pictures in the great exhibition gallery in High 
Street ! " 

Mrs. Blunt looked as though she would have liked 
to speak a few words of warning about over-ambition, 
but Tim gave her no time. 

" But I am forgetting,*' he went on ; "I want you 
both to keep this — my earning the money, I mean — a 
great secret. I don't want any of them at home to 
know anything about it at present. None of them 
cares much about my painting, unless it's Lucy and 

B 
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the children, and I should like to get ten pounds first 
before I tell them. You see I reckon the odd two 
shillings will buy cards and colours, and two or three 
flowers when I want them, so that if I can only do 
two dozen cards to please Mr. Mason I shall soon 
have the ten pounds. So please do keep my secret 
for a while, both of you.'* 

Mrs. Blunt was very grave, as she said, " I am 
sorry you should ask this, Tim. I don't like the idea 
of your keeping this from your father and mother, for 
I am sure they would be proud of your success, and 
ten times gladder than ourselves, and you know how 
glad the news has made us. No, you really ought to 
tell them all about it, for children should have no 
secrets from their parents." 

Tim looked very downcast, for he knew that Mrs. 
Blunt was right, but all the same he didn't want 
to give up his pet plan which he had pondered so 
long. 

" But there's nothing wrong in this secret, Mrs. 
Blunt," he said. 

" There's this wrong in it, that it looks like dis- 
trusting your own parents. However, I don't know 
your father and mother, and if your heart is set upon 
it, you must have your own way for the present. But 
I can't help feeling some harm must come out of 
hiding such a thing from your parents, so I shall hold 
myself free to speak if ever I think right." 

This seemed quite enough for Tim's purpose, and 
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Jack was ready enough to fall in with his views ; so the 
matter was allowed to stand. Was it for the best ? 
Was there anything in Mrs. Blunt's foreboding ? We 
shall see. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE TWO CLERKS. 

On the same June morning on which Tim Thomson 
received his memorable letter two junior clerks were 
sitting in a small room of Messrs. Scotson and 
Straight's offices in High Street, Blackborough. One 
of these was Tim's brother Philip ; the other was 
Stephen Straight, son of one of the partners. 

Both boys were about the same age, Philip being 
sixteen, as already mentioned, and Stephen a month 
or two younger. Both were dark, and in point of 
appearance, good average specimens of English lads, 
with honest-looking faces. Especially was this last 
the case with Stephen Straight; "his face was as open 
as the day," so his friends said, and like his father, 
who had earned golden opinions during a long and 
honourable business career, " he was Straight by name 
and straight by nature." 

Messrs. Scotson and Straight were general 
merchants in a very large way of business, dealing in 
goods of varied descriptions, and having customers 
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small and large, some paying them thousands of 
pounds in a year, while others would pay two or 
three pounds only. The premises were very exten- 
sive, the whole of the ground floor consisting of ware- 
houses, while on the first floor were the partners* 
rooms, and the cashier's and clerks' offices. Philip 
Thomson and Stephen Straight sat in a little room just 
at the top of the principal staircase, and you had to 
pass through their office to get to Mr. Straight's. In 
fact, Philip and Stephen were private clerks to 
Stephen's father, rather than ordinary clerks dealing 
with the general business of the firm. 

At the back of Scotson and Straight's premises 
ran the London and Blackborough Railway, and 
one of the windows in the small office looked down 
upon it. On this June morning Stephen Straight 
was perched on the sill of this window, amusing 
himself with a very favourite occupation, when his 
father was out — shooting with a catapult at the 
sparrows on the line. 

"Nearly bowled him over that time, Phil," he 
cried. " I saw the shot rebound from his feathers." 

"I wish you would come and get on with your 
work," said Phil, looking up from his desk. " Here is 
all this long correspondence to be copied for your 
father before five o'clock to-night, and if you don't 
come and help me I don't see how I'm to get it 
done." 

** Oh, bother," came the answer from the window- 
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sill, ** it's much too hot for work ; and I say, Phil, as 
the governor 's out, and won't be back till the evening, 
I shall go out too. I'm going round to 'The 
Green Dragon' to have a game of billiards and a 
smoke. You don't know what a good player I'm 
getting. There's nothing like having a naturally 
good sight; it helps you wonderfully in making 
shots." 

"Yes, but you won't have a good sight long, if 
you go on smoking as much as you have done 
lately," said Philip. " And I wish you wouldn't go 
and play billiards. You know what your father 
would say if he heard of it, and it must be costing 
you a lot of money." 

" Not a bit of it," said Stephen, laughing rather 
uneasily, however; "I'm too good a player, I can 
tell you, and I win games and make other people 
pay for them. Oh, I say, here's a fine sparrow on 
the signal : now for a good shot" 

" Hullo ! " he added, after a second or two, and 
jumped hurriedly from his perch. 

" What's the matter now ? " asked Philip. 

" Oh, nothing at all," said Stephen, trying to look 
unconcerned, as he picked up his hat, and sauntered 
slowly down the stairs. 

He didn't return all through the day, but about 
four o'clock in the afternoon, when Mr. Straight had 
come in, who should walk into the office but one of 
the railway inspectors. 
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" I want to see Mr. Scotson or Mr. Straight," he 
said. 

" Mr. Scotson is out of town for a few days," 
said Philip, "but Mr. Straight is in, and I will see 
if he is disengaged." Then in a minute or two he 
came out from the inner room, and added, "Mr. 
Straight will be glad to see you for a few minutes, if 
you will walk in." 

Just then Stephen hurried in, looking very hot and 
flushed, but — ^was it only fancy ? — Philip thought he 
paled very suddenly when he heard who was in with 
his father. 

In a few minutes the bell rang in the inner ofRce, 
and Mr. Straight called out that he wanted to see 
both the boys. When they went in Mr. Straight 
was looking very grave and worried, and the rail- 
way inspector eyed both boys very suspiciously 
indeed. 

**A very serious thing has happened," said Mr. 
Straight, " but if either of you have had anything to 
do with it, I think I can depend upon your telling 
me. It seems that some time this morning a driver 
on one of the engines was shot in the eye as he 
was passing these premises, and he believes that the 
shot must have come from the window of your room, 
which overlooks the line. The man is very seriously 
injured, one of the shots having gone into his left 
eye, and it is not at all certain whether he may not 
lose his sight. Now I feel sure neither of you 
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would do such a cruel and cowardly thing as to shoot 
at anybody, but if by any chance you have been 
practising with a catapult or anything of the sort, 
and have hit the man accidentally, I sincerely 
trust you will confess at once. Philip, did you do 
it?" 

"No, sir," said Philip, hesitatingly, and getting 
very red, for the meaning of Stephen's sudden 
descent from the window-sill was now pretty clear 
to him. " No, sir, I have had nothing whatever to do 
with it." 

Mr. Straight seemed a little surprised at Philip's 
look and manner, but he turned to his son without 
another word. " And you, Stephen ? " 

" I have been out all day, and so I couldn't have 
done it You remember you said that when the next 
county cricket match was played here, I might go 
and see it. Well, it began to-day, but I forgot 
all about it until I came in to business, and then, 
as you were not here, I thought you wouldn't mind 
my going off." 

Philip looked at Stephen in amazement, as he 
rattled off this story so glibly, but his glance of 
astonishment passed unnoticed by Mr. Straight and 
the inspector. 

"Well," said Mr. Straight to his visitor, "I am 
afraid I can do nothing more now, but I will make 
inquiries all over the place, and if I can find out 
anything I will not fail to let you know." 
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" Why did that first young fellow get so red ? " said 
the inspector to himself, as he walked down-stairs. 
" Depend upon it he's either at the bottom of the 
business himself, or he knows more than he cares to 
tell." 

"I didn't at all like Philip's look when I 
questioned him," thought Mr. Straight, as he walked 
home. " I do hope he spoke the truth. I have 
always found him so trustworthy and attentive to 
business, and I shall be very grieved if, after all, I have 
been mistaken in him." 

" Why did you look at me like that ? " said 
Stephen to Philip, in an angry tone, when the two 
boys were alone together. "You nearly spoilt the 
whole business for me." 

" Then \twas you who shot the man?" said Philip. 

"You mind your own business. I haven't ad- 
mitted it, and Fm not likely to. But that tale about 
the cricket match was a fine get up, and the governor 
swallowed it beautifully." 

"But weren't you at the cricket match?" asked 
Philip, innocently. 

" You're a soft," was all Stephen condescended to 
reply, as he turned on his heel and followed his father 
home. 

At dinner that evening Mr. Straight spoke of 
the matter, and ended by saying how very sorry he 
would be if it turned out that Philip was the culprit. 

Stephen did not attempt to defend his fellow- 
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clerk ; but Stephen's sister, Violet, at once burst out 
with — 

" Oh, papa, Tm sure Philip Thomson would never 
have done it He wouldn't hurt anything, and Fm 
sure he wouldn^t shoot at a bird with a catapult, much 
less at a man. I shan't forget what happened the day 
he came over here. He found some children stoning 
a young thrush in the lane, and he picked up the poor 
creature and found its leg was broken. And then he 
brought the bird home and bathed its leg, and bound 
it up so gently. No, he wouldn't hurt anything or 
anybody, and I'm sure he wouldn't tell a lie.'' 

Mr. Straight smiled at his little daughter's 
earnestness. " Well, I only hope your judgment is 
right, my dear," he said ; " and I begin to think it 
is." 



CHAPTER IV. 

MORE GOLDEN SUNSHINE. 

June sped into July, July into August, and then 
followed autumn with its glorious tints of red and 
gold, and russet and brown ; and Tim was very glad 
at heart. Not that he could rejoice much in the 
glories of the autumn foliage, living as he did in smoky 
Blackborough ; but with the autumn his dreams 
seemed to be coming true, for his little pile of gold 
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was growing, growing, and in a few weeks it seemed 
likely that he would have his ten pounds. And then 
when the first snow came, just ten days before 
Christmas^ he called on Mr. Mason with his last lot of 
cards, and received the fifth sum of two guineas. 

He had kept his secret well all through, and now 
he thought that on Christmas Day he would tell them 
all about it at home, and astonish them with the 
sight of his ten pounds. And then he would ask his 
father's consent to let him attend the art classes in the 
city. 

Jack Blunt and his mother had left Blackborough 
about two months before, Mrs. Blunt having been 
asked to remove to London to look after the young 
family of a brother, whose wife had died suddenly. 
So that the only two people besides Mr. Mason who 
knew anything of Tim's work had gone away from 
the place. 

Meanwhile, how had things been going on at the 
office of Messrs. Scotson and Straight ? 

The person who shot the engine-driver in the eye 
had not been found out, although the railway company 
had offered a reward of twenty pounds for the dis- 
covery of the offender. Large bills announcing this 
reward had been printed and stuck up in the ware- 
house and offices and all round the neighbourhood, but 
to no purpose, and the matter was now almost forgot- 
ten. The fortunate part of the business was that the 
driver did not lose his sight after all, but was dis- 
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charged from the hospital in a month or two fully 
cured. 

The two boys had never been so friendly again 
since the date of the occurrence. A feeling of reserve 
seemed to have sprung up between them, and although 
Stephen would often absent himself from business for 
hours when he knew his father would not find it out, 
he never told Philip where he was going, or how he 
spent his time. His face had begun to assume a worn, 
harassed look, altogether out of place in one so young, 
and Philip often glanced at him anxiously, as though 
he would have liked to ask whether anything was 
troubling him, but was afraid to do so. 

And Philip himself? He too had lost something 
of his former brightness, and would look very worried 
at times. Was it that he felt suspicion still attached 
to him about that engine-driver, or was there any 
other trouble? This question had begun to puzzle 
Tim not a little when he looked at his brother, and 
indeed was uppermost in his mind when he forgot 
everything else in his joy at having at last accumulated 
the long-hoped-for sum of money. 

So it was that, ten days before Christmas, there 
seemed to be sunshine in the heart of one only of the 
three boys, and that one was little Tim Thomson, the 
cripple. 

That night Tim went to sleep, and had a wonder- 
ful dream, and this was what he dreamt. 

He thought that he was in a rough, hilly 
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country without any roads, and .with no trees to 
shade him from the sun, but that afar off, on a distant 
mountain-top, there was a castle of gold, gleaming 
like the sun in its glory ; and as he stood gazing in 
wonder and delight, he heard a small voice coming 
out of a bunch of thistles at his side, and looking 
down he saw a little fairy, who sang — 

" On you go ! apace ! apace I 
He who waits will lose the race ! 
Wealth and fame are quickly won 
By the man who dares to run ! 
See the castle all of gold : 
Would you own it ere you're old ? 
Race ahead and do not stay 
For a map to guide the way I 
Snares and pitfalls never heed ! 
Put forth all your strength and speed, 
And the castle will be yours : 
He has much who much endures ! " 

Here the song ended, and without a word in reply 
Tim began to run, keeping his eyes fixed on the 
golden castle, and never heeding the ground at his 
feet. The consequence was he fell into ditches, 
and over rocks and stones, and his hands and feet 
were cut, and he was very weary, but he still heard 
ringing in his ears — 

'* Soon the casde will be yours : 
He has much who much endures ! " 

and hope spurred him on. 
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So Tim kept on his way until at last he was at the 
foot of the mountain, and could see the castle above 
him. But was it fancy or reality ? The castle did 
not gleam half so golden now as it had done when it 
was miles away. However, Tim did not wait to con- 
sider the matter, but pressed oA up the height, and at 
length he climbed over the last jutting crag, and — 
there stood the castle ! 

But alas ! where were the golden walls, and the 
burnished roof? All he saw was a heap of mouldering 
ruins. The sun had set, and with the sun all the glory 
had departed ! 

Tim's heart sank within him, and he threw him- 
self down on the ground, and sobbed bitterly. Then, 
as he lay there, he heard the little thistle-fairy again, 
and this was what she said — 

^ Be not so downcast and sad : 
Life may still be bright and glad I 
All the more because you know, 
(Since this day has proved it so), 
What all wise men knew of old — 
• All that glitters is not gold ! ' " 

This seemed poor comfort to Tim after his weary 

struggle, but he listened intently as the fairy went 

on — 

" Castles gleaming in the light 
Prove but ruins when 'tis night I 
Visions bom of Fancy's flight 
Fade, like visions, out of sight ! 
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So it is that Fortune's smile 
May but cheat you for a while, 
Greet you with an angry frown, 
When the summer sun goes down I 
So-called friends may prove untrue 
When the storm-clouds hide the blue, 
For misfortune best will show 
Who is friend and who is foe ! 
Falsehood always wears a mask, 
Loving in the sun to bask, 
But 'mid trials you will see 
All its insincerity, 
For it is not gold a bit, 
Only glitters like to it ! 
Fame too that you seem to g^asp 
Slips so quickly from your clasp ! 
Be you wise then while you may. 
Know the true gold from the clay ; 
Persevere in all you do, 
But in everything be true ; 
Put by greed of fame and wealth ; 
Never seek your end by stealth ; 
Since 'tis true as 'twas of old : 
* All that glitters is not gold 1 ' " 

Then Tim rose up with renewed hope, and, 
strengthened anew for all difficulties, he retraced his 
steps down the hill. 

" That is right, Tim," said the fairy :— 

*' This is false ambition's hill 1 
Toil and struggle onward still. 
But with sweet unselfishness. 
Striving other lives to bless I 
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And if thus you climb and climb, 
In the Giver's own good time 
Golden blessings will be yours : 
He has much who much endures ! " 

And then the sun shone again in full glory, almost 
dazzling Tim with its light, and — 

He awoke ; awoke to find the sunbeams darting 

through the window, and playing about on his upturned 

face. 

** It is true as 'twas of old : 
* All that glitters is not gold ! ' " 

was ringing in his ears, and he jumped out of bed, 
quite expecting to find that his ten golden sovereigns 
had disappeared from their secret corner. But no ! 
there they were, as bright as ever. Was it the hoped- 
for fame and renown that were to vanish like the 
castle of his dream, just when they seemed so real ? 
Well, there were his sovereigns, at any rate, and in a 
few days' time he would have done with concealment 
for ever. 
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CHAPTER V. 

WHO WAS THE THIEF? 

It was just a week before Christmas, and there 
was a great rush of business at Messrs. Scotson 
and Straight's, although not quite so bad as it had 
been during the previous month. During that time 
customers had been pouring in from all the sur- 
rounding towns and villages, making purchases to 
replenish their stocks for Christmas buyers. And 
although the heaviest part of the work was now 
over, yet customers still came in considerable num- 
bers, and plenty of orders were remaining over to 
be executed. The result of this was that all the 
people employed — clerks, warehousemen, and boys 
— were working late in the evening, and amongst 
the rest Philip and Stephen had to lend a helping 
hand. 

The day had drawn to a close, and the gas had 
been lit in Mr. Straight's two offices, when a lady — 
one of the firm's country customers — walked into the 
outer room. 

" Is Mr. Straight in ? " she asked. 

" No," said Philip, walking up to the desk to 
speak to her, ** and I don't expect him back for an 
hour or so. It is Mrs. Gill, is it not ? Can I do 
anything for you ? " 
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" Yes, Mrs. Gill is my name, but I'm afraid you 
can't do what I want, for I wished to see Mr. 
Straight on a private matter — about getting ray 
eldest boy into the warehouse. But there, it'll do 
another time, for I don't want him to leave school till 
after Easter. You might tell Mr. Straight what I 
called about when he returns, and say I hope to be 
able to have a chat with him next time I'm in town. 
Oh, and I was forgetting — I want to pay ten 
pounds off my account, and it's hardly worth while 
going up the other staircase to the cashier's office. 
I meant to have left it with Mr. Straight, but it will 
do just as well if you will take it and give it to him. 
The receipt can be sent to me by post." 

So saying, Mrs. Gill produced her purse and took 
out ten sovereigns, which she placed on the counter 
— quite a little pile of gold. 

Philip counted the money, and bade Mrs. Gill good 
afternoon. Then he placed the sovereigns in a 
corner of his desk. 

"I could just do with that money for myself," 
said Stephen, who had been watching his proceedings 
very curiously. 

" Why, what can you want such a large sum as 
ten pounds for } I'm sure your father allows you 
plenty of money to spend ; at least it seems so 
from all I have heard of your doings lately.'^ 

"You mind your own business," cried Stephen, 
getting very red in the face. 
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Philip said no more, but quietly went on with his 
work, wondering in his own mind, however, how it 
was that Stephen had changed so in the last few 
months. He was always restless and irritable, and 
never seemed able to settle down steadily to work. 
Were his evil companions (and Philip was afraid he 
had some) leading him into difficulties ? 

While he was still thinking over the matter a bell 
rang. This was an electric bell in connection with 
the office of the other partner, Mr. Scotson, at the 
extreme end of the warehouse, and Philip got off his 
stool to go and see what was wanted. He was a 
constant means of communication between the two 
partners. 

He was not absent many minutes, and on his 
return he found that his brother Tim had called with 
a message from his mother asking him to bring home 
certain goods from the warehouse. All who were 
employed there were allowed to purchase small 
quantities of dress and other materials at little more 
than cost price, and this was a privilege of which 
Mrs. Thomson always availed herself when she had 
any money to lay out. 

Tim had limped in on his crutches, and the walk 
had been almost too much for him^ although it was 
only about a mile. Feeling very tired> he had gone 
round the outer desk, and had seated himself on 
Philip's stool, and was talking to Stephen when his 
brother returned. 
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Tim explained the reason of his visit, and Philip 
went down to the warehouse at once to get what his 
mother wanted. Directly he had gone Stephen put 
on his hat, and asking Tim to look after the office — 
he wouldn't be gone five minutes — followed Philip 
down-stairs. 

He was as good as his word. In less than five 
minutes he was back again, looking very hot and 
flurried, as though he had been running — so Tim 
thought. 

Philip returned just afterwards and told Tim it 
was all right ; he had got what his mother wanted, 
and would bring it home with him in an hour or 
two. And then Tim, feeling rested, picked up his 
crutches and limped down-stairs again. 

Mr. Scotson had given Philip some work to do, 
and he didn't see any prospect of finishing it before 
seven or eight o'clock. It was now just six. 

"Well, it doesn't seem as though the governor 
were coming back to-night, so I shall get home," said 
Stephen. He had never once offered to help Philip 
in any way. 

About half-past seven the work was finished, and 
Philip locked his desk and prepared to go. He had 
been so busy that he had forgotten all about the ten 
pounds, but he remembered it in the warehouse when 
he went to fetch his mother's parcel. "It will be 
quite safe there,'' he thought, " and besides I was told 
to give it to Mr. Straight himself." 
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The first thing he thought of on arriving at the 
office next morning was the money. At home the 
night before he had been blaming himself for not 
handing it to the cashier, for fear of anything going 
wrong. Not that anything could, he thought, and 
it was with every confidence that he unlocked his 
desk, and looked for the money. But to his horror 
and dismay it was not there ! The ten pounds had 
disappeared ! 

"Why, what's the matter?" said Stephen, who 
came in a quarter of an hour later. "You look as 
though you had seen a ghost ! " 

" Stephen, that ten pounds has gone ! Some one 
must have taken it out of my desk> and what I am to 
do I can't think ! " 

" But didn't you hand it over to the cashier last 
night } " 

"No, I was so busy with Mr. Scotson's work 
that I forgot all about it until I had started for home, 
and then I thought it wouldn't matter." 

" Well, it's all nonsense then. It can't have gone. 
Have another look in your desk. It must have 
slipped under some of your papers." 

"I have hunted everywhere," said Philip, with 
tears in his eyes. " The money has gone ; there's 
no doubt about that The only question is who could 
have taken it" 

"Was the lock of your desk all right this 
morning ? " asked Stephen. 
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"Yes," answered Philip, " I put the key in without 
any difficulty, and opened the desk. I feel sure the 
money must have been taken yesterday. If only I 
had thought of looking for it last night before I 
went home ! *' 

" Well in that case there are only three people to 
suspect," said Stephen, in a jaunty tone. "Your 
brother Tim was the only visitor we had after Mrs. 
Gill had gone, so that it resolves itself into a case of 
Tim, or you, or myself." 

Philip fired up angrily. " How dare you say such 
a thing I I would as soon suspect myself of being a 
thief as Tim, and you know I wouldn't have touched 
the money for anything^^ 

** There, there, it's no good getting crusty about it 
I only put the case from a common-sense point of 
view, and I know that's what the governor will 
say when you tell him all about it. I wouldn't be in 
your shoes for something." 

Philip buried his face in his hands in despair. 
The conviction that what Stephen said was true 
forced itself upon him. Hcy Philip Thomson, would 
be suspected as a thief, and how was he to prove his 
innocence ? 

Directly Mr. Straight arrived, Philip went in 
to his room, and told him the whole story. Mr. 
Straight listened with a puzzled face, asking a 
question here and there, and eliciting the fact that, 
beyond Philip and Stephen, Tim had been the only 
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other person in the room after the payment of the 
money. The more he heard the graver grew his face, 
until at last he said — 

^' Philip, what you say grieves me more than 
I can tell you. It is not the loss of the money — that 
is nothing ; but it is the fear that some one whom 
I have trusted may be neither more or less than a 
thief. From your own account of the matter I am 
driven to this conclusion — that one of you three boys 
— you, your brother, or my own son — must know 
what has become of the money. From what I have 
seen of Tim, he is not at all likely to have taken 
it, for what could he want with ten pounds, poor 
little cripple ? " 

" Oh no, sir," cried Philip, " TJ'im is no thief, I am 
positive ! " 

"Well then you and Stephen alone remain. I 
can't believe my own son would steal, and he would 
have no motive, for I have never refused him any 
reasonable sum for which he has asked me. Now 
tell me the truth, Philip, and I will forgive you. 
Have you got into any trouble, and been tempted to 
take the money ? " 

** Oh, sir, how can you think so badly of me ! I 
assure you, on my honour, I know nothing about 
it, and I never saw it after I had placed it in my 
desk." 

"Well, the question is a very grave one, and 
cannot rest here," said Mr. Straight, coldly. "I 
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cannot have any one about me whom I cannot trust 
implicitly. Send Stephen to me.** 

Philip went out with a beating heart, and Stephen 
walked in to his father. 

" Stephen," said Mr. Straight, laying his hand 
lovingly on the boy's shoulders, "is xt possible thsitj^ou 
can know anything of the disappearance of this ten 
pounds ? Your mother has thought once or twice lately 
that something has been troubling you, although I 
haven't noticed it myself. You know I have never 
refused you any money within reason, and you have 
had a good deal lately, but if you have got into any 
scrape, and have borrowed the money — I can't say 
stolen to my own son — ^tell me all about it now, my 
boy." 

Stephen made a gesture of dissent, but his father 
continued — 

"Tell me all about it, if it's only to clear the 
character of an innocent boy, for you, or Tim, or 
Philip, musf have taken the money, so far as I can 
see." 

" How can you talk so, father ! " said Stephen, in 
an injured tone. "Do you take me for a thief ? I 
know nothing of the money." 

Mr. Straight looked relieved when he heard his 
son's unhesitating assertion of his innocence, but he 
was very troubled at heart when he called Philip in 
again. 

" Philip," he said, " I don't know what to think. 
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I have questioned Stephen, and he denies having seen 
the money after it was given to you. You yourself 
assert Tim's innocence. What then remains? The 
money was in your charge ; the office has not been 
broken into, the lock of your desk has not been 
forced, but the money is missing. Heaven knows 
I would not accuse any one unjustly, but the case 
against you is very black. You need not be afraid of 
the consequences ; my respect for your poor mother 
is too great for me to call in the assistance of the 
law to bring the matter home to you, but I cannot 
keep you in my office any longer. This sad business 
has recalled to my mind that other affair when 
the engine-driver was injured, and I cannot help 
thinking that the culprit in each instance is one 
and the same person. You had better go home now, 
and I will write to your mother and tell her how the 
case stands." 

Half dazed, Philip bowed his head, but couldn't 
utter a word. With a lump in his throat that 
seemed almost to choke him, he picked up his hat, 
and walked wearily homewards, despair written on 
his face. He had passed from boyhood to manhood 
in one short hour. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

TIM'S TRIAL. 

" What's the matter, Phil ? '^ said Mrs. Thomson, 
as Philip made his appearance at home at so unusual 
an hour. " Is anything wrong ? " 

" Everything is wrong," said Philip, with a groan. 
" Fm a thief, or else Tim is, so Tve been told, and 
I'm sent away from the office for good." 

" Have you taken leave of your senses ? " cried 
Mrs. Thomson. " What is the boy talking about ? A 
thief.? You or Tim a thief? Who ever heard of such 
a thing ? " 

Tim was in the room at the time, and looked 
even more puzzled than his mother, especially when 
he heard his own name mentioned. 

"Tim," said Philip, in an excited tone, "you 
remember calling at the office yesterday afternoon. 
Well just before you came a customer had been in 
and had handed me ten pounds to give to Mr. 
Straight. I put the gold in a corner of my desk, and 
forgot all about it till this morning, and then, when I 
went to look for it, it was gone. The only three 
persons who were in the room were you and Stephen 
Straight and myself, and they say you or I must have 
taken the ten pounds." 
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Just at first Mrs. Thomson and Tim could not 
quite follow Philip's hurried account of the matter, 
but little by little they heard all the particulars : 
how he had left the room on two occasions, return- 
ing once to find Tim seated on his stool ; how he 
had locked his desk at night without looking to see 
if the money was safe ; how Mr. Straight had spoken 
to him that morning. When he mentioned the old 
charge of shooting at the engine-driver Tim looked 
up with a new light in his eyes. 

" But did you not suspect Stephen of that at the 
time ? And may he not have taken this money ? " he 
asked. 

" I did think Stephen shot the man ; indeed, I am 
pretty sure of it, but to say so now would only 
look like an attempt to accuse Stephen of this 
theft. He denied that ^matter, and he has denied 
this, and of course his father believes him. Not 
that I say he took the money. All I know is 
that I am ruined ! Discharged from my situation 
without a character — how can I expect one ? — ^what 
shall I do next ? Oh, it is hard, very hard ! Just 
when I had such hopes of getting on too ! " and his 
whole frame shook with tearless sobs. 

" Cheer up, Phil, old boy," said Tim, as he pressed 
his brother's hand with a loving grasp; "all will 
come right in the end, depend upon it," and then he 
went up to his own little room to think it all over in 
quiet 
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His first thought was of his own ten pounds. How 

strange that that should be the exact amount 

missing ! and ought he not to sacrifice his dreams of 

art study, and give Philip the money to pay Mr. 

Straight ? Did not the thistle-fairy of his dream 

say: — 

** Toil and struggle onward still, 
But with sweet unselfishness, 
Striving other lives to bless ! 
And if thus you climb and climb, 
In the Giver's own good time. 
Golden blessings will be yours ! ** 

Was not this the time to prove his unselfishness and 
his love for his brother? And yet if he gave his 
brother the money to hand to Mr. Straight, would 
not the payment be a tacit confession of guilt? 
Guilt } Was it possible that his brother had taken 
the money after all ? Away with the horrid 
thought! and yet had it not often entered his mind 
lately that Philip too had some secret which he 
was keeping to himself? And had he not been 
going out mysteriously in the evenings all through 
the autumn, being away for an hour or two and 
never saying where he had been spending the 
time ? And when his father and mother had 
questioned him about it, had he not been very con- 
fused in his manner, saying it was all right and 
he was doing no harm ? Could it be that he 
had drifted into any difficulty, and on the impulse of 
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the moment had taken the money to help him out 
of it ? No ! No ! Philip could not be a thief, Tim 
kept repeating to himself, but yet just as though 
it needed the repetition to drive away the fear 
which was in his heart 

But if Philip had not taken the money, who 
had ? Could it be Stephen ? (Tim never seemed 
to think of the suspicion about himself.) What? 
Stephen Straight, of whom he had heard the com- 
mon saying that he was "Straight by name and 
straight by nature ? " No, surely he was true gold, 
and not crumbling dust. But then what about 
that affair with the catapult } A boy who would 
wantonly hurt poor harmless birds, and was callous 
about an injury to a fellow-creature — might he not 
turn out a thief? Yes, surely Stephen must be the 
culprit after all. But if so, how to bring the theft 
home to him ? 

The more Tim pondered the matter, the blacker 
did it look for Philip, and he could not see a ray 
of hope anywhere. 

When Mr. Thomson came home that evening and 
read Mr. Straight's letter, which had just arrived, 
he was very indignant. His sons were no thieves, he 
said, and he'd go and see Mr. Straight in the morn- 
ing, and tell him what he thought of Philip's sum- 
mary dismissal. 

And then Philip went through the whole story 
again, while his father and mother and Tim listened 
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intently, to see if any fresh light could be thrown 
upon it. 

Suddenly, while they were talking, there was a 
loud crash at the top of the house, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomson and Philip ran up-stairs to see what was 
the matter, Tim following behind as quickly as he 
was able. 

Arrived in the boys' bed-room, they found Lucy 
seated on the floor, with a drawer full of paints and 
brushes and clothes and odds and ends spread 
around her. And to the astonishment of the first 
three who appeared on the scene Lucy was busy 
picking up bright golden sovereigns and putting 
them in Tim's money-box. 

Lucy explained that she had gone to Tim's 
drawer to borrow one of his paint-brushes — ^she, too, 
through watching Tim so often, had imbibed some 
of his spirit, and wanted to be an artist — and by 
accident she had pulled the drawer out too far and 
it had toppled down upon her. 

** But where did all this money come from 1 " 
asked Mrs. Thomson in dismay. 

" Out of Tim's money-box," Lucy answered, 
innocently. "The box was locked, but it fell on 
the floor with a smash, and flew open, and all the 
money ran out. Isn't there a lot of it } Who would 
have thought Tim was so rich ! " 

At this moment Tim arrived upon the scene, and 
comprehended how matters stood at a glance. His 
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secret was discovered, and he would have to make 
a clean breast of it at once instead of waiting 
for Christmas Day. 

But stay ! might not this have happened by God's 
good will as a further trial for him ? If he did not 
explain, his father and his mother would of course 
think that this was the money missing from Mr. 
Straight's office. If he remained silent, he would 
be accounted the thief, and Philip's innocence would 
be proved ; and after all were not his dreams of 
future usefulness and greatness but glittering castles 
in the air ? And was not Philip's future of far more 
importance than his own — ^he, a poor cripple ? And 
if Philip were indeed guilty, should not he do well 
in suffering for him? And on the other hand, if 
Philip were innocent then the burden might be only 
for a time, and in God's good season the truth would 
be known. Surely this was the meaning of his 
dream ! 

So it was that in much less time than it has taken 
to tell the thoughts which flashed through Tim's 
brain, his mind was made up, and he determined not 
to deny the charge of theft if it should be brought 
against him. 

And it was brought, you may be sure. When the 
gold was counted, and found to amount exactly to 
ten pounds, father and mother and Philip turned to 
Tim with one accord. 

" So you are the thief after all, are you, you 
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miserable boy ? " said Mr. Thomson. " Is your mind 
distorted as well as your body, that you should bring 
disgrace upon us ? And meanly to stand by and let 
your brother bear the blame ! If you were not a 
cripple I would give you a good thrashing, that I 
would. . What to do with such a boy I know not ! " 

"Oh, Tim, how could you?" was all Philip could 
say. 

"Tim, Tim, say you did not steal the money! 
Only say you did not, and I will believe you even 
now, for you have never told me a lie," cried his 
mother, in an agony of distress. 

But to all three Tim answered never a word. 
His face ashy pale, he stood silent as the night. 

" He can't deny it," said his father, bitterly. " The 
facts are too strong for him. What would be the 
use of his saying he didn't take it, when we see 
the money before us." 

"There must be some mistake! There must I 
There must I " sobbed Mrs. Thomson. " Speak, Tim, 
speak, or you will break my heart." 

But still Tim spoke never a word, though at his 
mother's appeal his lips twitched convulsively. 

" Speaking 's no use," said his father. " Leave 
him alone to his own thoughts to-night, and we'll see 
whether he'll make a full confession in the morning." 
And picking up the money he went down-stairs. 

With a look of sorrow and surprise on his face 
Philip followed him. 
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Mrs. Thomson lingered to press a kiss on her 
boy*s face, but even now, " Oh, mother, mother!" was 
all he could cry. 

And then, finding waiting was of no use, she too 
passed wearily down-stairs. 

And so Tim was left to wonder whether after 
all he had done right, and to fight against the tempta- 
tion to prove his innocence. But no! if he spoke, 
Philip would not be restored to his berth, and surely 
the worst was over now ! 

As he sat musing with aching brain, two little 
arms were put round his neck, and a little tearful 
face was pressed close to his. 

" I love you, Tim," his sister Lucy said, '* and I'm 
sorry IVe brought this trouble on you. I can't make 
it all all out, but I know I ought not to have gone to 
your drawer, and then this would not have happened. 
Do forgive me, Tim, dear old Tim ! " 

And as the soft pleading eyes looked into his, 
Tim's reserve was broken down, and he burst into a 
passionate flood of tears. 

" Forgive you, Lucy ! " he sobbed ; " I've nothing 
to forgive. You couldn't help it, and perhaps it's all 
for the best. But it's hard to bear I oh, so hard ! " 

** What is it all about, Tim ? " asked Lucy, weep- 
ing bitterly too. 

"I can't tell you to-night, dear/' said Tim. 
" But you'll hear enough about it before long, that's 
certain." 
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Just then there was a pattering of little feet upon 
the floor, and in trooped all the small children from 
the next room. Tim's sobs had aroused them, and 
one by one they came in in their night-gowns. 

" I love '00, Tim/' said one. 

" I love '00, Tim," said another. 

** Don't kye ; I love '00, Tim," said a third. 

And very soon six pairs of arms were struggling 
to get round Tim's neck. This was too much for 
him, and his sobs broke out afresh. 

Then Mrs. Thomson came up, and the little 
ones were speedily marched back to bed, and at last 
Tim was left to himself. 

That night Philip did not come to sleep with 
him as usual, and it was long, long, before he could put 
aside his troubled thoughts, and sink into an uneasy 
slumber. When he did, he had wretched dreams of 
policemen, and judges, and prisons^ but at length 
the sun seemed to shine out of the gloom, and he 
heard a sweet voice singing : — 

** Truth will out, whatever men say I 
Falsehood lives but for a day — 
Spreads just like a fog at night, 
Blotting everything from sight ; 
Flies as morning mists will fly 
When the sun leaps in the sky ! 
So in all our ways we know 
God in His good time will show 
False and true, and wrong and right, 
D 
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Bring all hidden things to sight ! 
In His hands we cannot doubt 

Truth will out ! 

Yes, Truth will out ! " 

And even in his sleep a smile of hope lit up Tim's 
tear-stained face. 



CHAPTER VII. 

BRANDED ! 

Tim awoke in the morning with a strange feeling of 
oppression, and at first the incidents of the previous 
day seemed only a horrid dream. But, alas ! the 
reality of the matter was soon forced in upon his 
mind, and once more he sat pondering whether he 
had taken the right course after all. Ought he after 
all to tell the truth about the whole affair, and ex- 
plain how the ten pounds had come into his posses- 
sion ? Or should he still keep silence, and allow 
himself to be branded as a thief, that he might screen 
his brother, or at any rate prevent him from losing 
his situation } He felt that by withholding the truth 
from his parents he was, as it were, acting a lie, 
and he knew he was so far wrong. But after all 
he was of such little use in the world, and was it 
not right that he should suffer for a little while that 
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Philip's future might be secured ? Surely this was 
the chance shadowed forth so strangely in his dream — 

" Toiling, struggling onward still, 
But with sweet unselfishness 
Striving other lives to bless." 

And was not this too the command written in the 
Sacred Book — " Bear ye one another's burdens ? " 
Yes, at all costs he would keep to his resolution, 
for the present at any rate, and maintain a rigid 
silence. 

And so it was that when his father came to 
see him in the morning, and questioned him as to 
how and why he stole the money, he answered not a 
word. 

"You are a wicked, unrepentant little thief," at 
last Mr. Thomson cried, losing his temper at 
his son's apparent sullenness. "If Mr. Straight 
determines to hand you over to the police, as I 
expect he will, / shan't try to persuade him other- 
wise, though it will break your mother's heart, I know 
it will.'-' 

Then Mr. Thomson stamped angrily down- 
stairs, having previously locked poor Tim in his 
room. 

Breakfast over, he set out with Philip to call 
on Mr. Straight, and tell him all the facts of the 
case. On the way, however, he stopped at the 
works where he was employed, and explainijig that 
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he had some urgent business to transact in con- 
nection with his son, he readily obtained leave of 
absence for the morning. 

When Mr. Thomson and Philip entered the 
outer office Stephen was sitting at his desk as usual, 
and he looked at them with questioning surprise. 

" We want to see your father at once," said Mr. 
Thomson, and Stephen seemed a little uneasy. Yet 
what had he to fear ? 

When Mr. Straight heard the story which Mr. 
Thomson had to tell him, his astonishment was very 
great indeed. But the first thing he did was to shake 
Philip warmly by the hand, and tell him how sorry 
he felt for having wrongly suspected him of being the 
thief. 

" But you see all the circumstances of the case 
were against you," he went on to say, in an 
apologetic tone, " and I was forced to the conclusion 
that you must have taken the money. I never 
dreamt poor little Tim would have done such a thing 
and even now the matter is difficult to comprehend. 
What could he want ten pounds for ? '^ 

" That's just what we can't make out," said Mr. 
Thomson. " It must have been a sudden tempta- 
tation — the sight of more money than he had ever 
touched before, I suppose." 

" But how did he know anything about the money 
being in the desk ? ^' 

"I can't tell you," said Mr. Thomson, "for the 
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boy IS as sullen as can be about it, and won't say 
one word in explanation or even in excuse for his 
wickedness. Of course I have brought in the mone} 
— ^here it is, ten sovereigns — and now it only remains 
for me to ask you what steps you propose to take in 
the matter." 

" None whatever, you may be sure, Mr. Thomson. 
My respect for your wife and yourself and Philip 
too, and my pity for Tim, are too great to think of 
making the story public in any way. Of course I 
told my partner what happened yesterday, and I 
must tell him of our interview this morning. But 
with the exception of my partner, and my family at 
home, no one has heard that the money was missing, 
and no one shall. So Philip will, I trust, resume his 
old seat, just as though nothing of the kind had hap- 
pened.^' 

" Well, sir, it's very kind indeed of you to look 
at the affair in this light. I told Tim this morning 
that if you determined to hand him over to the 
police I should not beg you to let him off, but 
you will understand what a bitter grief the ex- 
posure would have been to his mother and to all 
of us. This is the first time any member of our 
family has turned out dishonest, and it is a sad 
blow to my pride." 

" Cheer up, Mr. Thomson, you have a good son 
here," said Mr. Straight, pointing to Philip, "a son 
who will do credit to you and tp his mother, if I 
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am not very much mistaken. And as for poor 
Tim, you may be sure it was just a sudden tempta- 
tion, and that he is now full of penitence and remorse. 
/ forgive him, so pray do you." 

The interview having ended so far satisfactorily, 
Mr. Thomson set off to the factory, and Philip went 
back to his old work. 

" What's up now } '' asked Stephen, curiously. 

" Why, it seems that Tim took that money after 
all," said Philip, " though I can't understand it a bit, 
for Tim has always been the soul of truth and honour. 
And Pm puzzled to see how he knew anything of the 
gold being in the desk at all, and still more than that, 
for what purpose he took it." 

And then Philip had to recount for Stephen's 
benefit all that had happened the previous night, and 
any one watching the Hstener^s face would have seen 
the first expression of astonishment gradually suc- 
ceeded by one of relief. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

MORE GLOOM. 

That night when father and son reached home 
they found Tim in a burning fever. The strain of 
the past twenty-four hours had been too much for 
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him, and the head which had been hot and heavy 
in the morning grew hotter and heavier as the long 
day wore on. The fading away of his cherished 
dreams for the future was bad enough, but to be 
branded as a thief, and to lose the love and 
trust of his parents, was terrible. And then what 
his father had said about his being handed over 
to the police weighed upon his mind, and frightened 
him terribly. He became so excited at last that 
he fancied every sound was like the heavy footsteps 
of the officers, who had come to drag him away to 
the cells at the police-station, and in the evening 
Mrs. Thomson found him so feverish and so wild 
in his manner that she sent off for the doctor at 
once. 

" He's in for an attack of brain-fever," said the 
doctor, ** but if he's kept very quiet, I hope it won't 
be much. Has he anything on his mind ? " 

And then Mrs. Thomson had to confide the whole 
story in the doctor, who looked very grave when he 
heard the details. 

"This makes the case much worse," he said, 
"and I must insist on absolute quiet for him. If 
you can send the other children away for a time, you 
had better do so." 

This was the news that greeted Mr. Thomson and 
Philip on their return home. 

That night poor Tim was quite delirious, and Mrs 
Thomson watched anxiously by his side, listening to 
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his strange disjointed speeches, the meaning of which 
she could not make out. 

" Ten golden sovereigns ! Won't it surprise them 
all ! " he would cry. " Real big pictures now ! Tim 
Thomson, Esq. ! Eh, what's that } * Tim Thomson, 
Esq., Thief !' How dare you address me like that.^ 
I'm a painter, sir — a great artist, all the world 
knows that ! Philip a thief.? No, no, surely not ! 
What do you say ? To prison — I to prison ! Why } 
Take the board away, take it awciy ! ' Tim Thom- 
son, Esq., Artist and Thief,' that's what it says. 
Take it away ! " and then he would start up in bed, 
and wave his arms frantically. 

And then his mother would lay him down again, 
and place ice on his head, and try to soothe him with 
loving words, when he would go on in a quieter 
tone — 

" Ah, there's the fairy ! the little thistle-fairy ! 
What do you say ? 

" * Toil and struggle onward still, 
But with sweet unselfishness, 
Striving other lives to bless.' 

" Ah, that's it, that's it ; I know the end — 
" * He has much wlio much endures.* 

But it's hard, very hard. You try it, thistle-fairy! 
See if it isn't hard. What do you say 1 * All come 
right } ' * Truth will ouf Yes 1 
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" * Truth will out, I know, I know ! 
God in his good time will show 
False and true, and wrong and right, 
Bring all hidden things to light* 

''Hidden! who said the money was hidden ?'' he 
would go on as his head became hotter again. 
" Stolen money ? Go away, Stephen 1 Why do you 
stand and grin at me like that ? How would you 
like to be branded, 'Stephen Straight, liar and 
thief? ' Art youths thief? Ah, there's the man in blue 
again come for me ! I won't go ! Vm ill, so ill ! " 
and then he would sink back exhausted for a while, 
only to burst out afresh in a few minutes. 

A terrible night was this for Mrs. Thomson ; 
but she listened anxiously to every word, hoping to 
gain some clue to Tim's strange behaviour, for she 
was still unconvinced that he had stolen the money. 
But though Tim's ravings seemed to confirm her 
belief in his innocence, she could not gather enough 
from them to afford any explanation of his unac- 
countable silence, and of the fact that the money 
was found in his box. 

At the breakfast table next morning Mr. and 

« 

Mrs. Thomson anxiously discussed the question of 
what was to be done about the children. Lucy 
was as good as gold, and could be trusted to look 
after them well, while her mother attended to Tim, 
but the difficulty would be to keep them quiet ; 
and the doctor had said Tim must have absolute 
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quiet. What was to be done ? They had no rela- 
tives in the town, or even near it, to whom the 
children could be sent for a time, and they had no 
neighbours whom they could ask to burden them- 
selves with such an addition to the household. 
There seemed nothing for it but for Lucy to do her 
best to keep the little ones quiet at home. 

When Philip arrived at the office his mind was 
of course full of the new trouble, and he told 
everything to Mr. Straight, not forgetting the latest 
difficulty — how to keep five small children absolutely 
quiet from morning till night. 

Mr. Straight at once asked the most natural 
question under the circumstances — "Why doesn't 
your father send them away for a few days ? Hasn't 
he any relatives who would take charge of them for 
a while } " 

"No," said Philip, "they all live a long way off, 
and as you know, sir, mother has no relations alive, 
that we know of 

Mr. Straight was full of sympathy for Mrs. 
Thomson, and began pondering a plan which had 
come into his mind. Later in the afternoon he sent 
for Philip. 

"You say your sister Lucy can look after the 
little ones all right ? " 

" Oh yes, sir, it isn't that. Lucy has an old 
head on a young body, as the saying is, and can 
manage the children splendidly. But though she 
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can manage them so well, it isn't easy to keep 
five quiet all at once." 

"No, I suppose not," said Mr. Straight, think- 
ing he wouldn't like to attempt it at any rate. 
" Well, IVe thought of something which may perhaps 
help your mother out of the difficulty. An old 
widow, named Mrs. Brown, is my lodge-keeper, 
and she has two spare bed-rooms in the lodge, 
although of course they're very small. IVe no doubt 
I can persuade her to take in Lucy and the little 
ones for a week or two, provided she is not bothered 
with them much during the day. There are plenty 
of fields for the children to play in, when the 
weather is dry enough, and there's a large empty 
barn which will make a good play-room on wet 
days ; so if Lucy is as capable as you say, I think 
it will be all right." 

" Oh, thank you very much, sir ! " cried Philip ; 
" this is indeed good of you." 

"It's nothing at all," said Mr. Straight, "and if 
it were I should only be too glad to help Mrs. 
Thomson. So, if your father and mother are willing, 
you yourself had better bring all the children over 
the first thing to-morrow morning. It's only three 
miles out of the town, but you'll want a cart of 
some sort, I suppose." 

" I can get a cart, sir ; the greengrocer will lend 
us his, I think, for a small sum, for we shall only 
want it for an hour or two." 
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" Very well, that settles the matter then. Ill tell 
Mrs. Brown to expect you in the morning — say about 
nine o'clock." 

And then Philip rushed home to tell his parents 
of Mr. Straight's kindness, and to delight Lucy and 
the children with an account of the treat that was in 
store for them. 

It is needless to say that Mr. and Mrs. Thomson 
thankfully accepted such a generous offer as this, and 
it did not take long to arrange with the greengrocer 
for the loan of his pony and cart It was a very 
quiet pony, and Philip had often driven it when he 
was a small boy, and went to school with the green- 
grocer's son ; so it was decided that he should drive 
the children over to Oakbourne — this was where the 
Straights lived — and after leaving them there, bring 
the cart back. 



CHAPTER IX. 

TWO LITTLE FRIENDS. 

The children greatly enjoyed their drive next 
morning through the crisp winter air. It was quite 
a new experience for them to get beyond the smoky 
Blackborough streets, and out into the country lanes, 
where the hedges and trees were white with rime. 
So that although they were sad enough at starting 
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— ^what with leaving home, and their thoughts of 
poor Tim — it was a very merry little party that 
pulled up at the lodge gates of Mr. Straight's house 
at Oakbourne. Griefs may be very keen for a time 
in childhood, but the Creator in His great mercy has 
ordained that the memory of them shall not last as 
in later years. 

Mrs. Brown was a pleasant motherly old lady, 
and she seemed really glad to see this heavy addition 
to her household ; and before Philip was allowed to 
depart he was compelled to join in an early lunch of 
bread-and-butter and milk, which was already spread 
for her visitors in Mrs. Brown's sitting-room. The 
children were all hungry, although less than an 
hour ago they had had their breakfast. But isn't 
this a common weakness with all people — even 
grown-ups — who only go on a journey two or three 
times in a year ? Directly they get in a train, or a 
tramcar, or an omnibus, or what not, they begin to 
feel hungry, and out come the sandwiches and the 
cake which have been prepared in readiness. So 
the little Thomsons were no worse than their elders 
in this respect, after all. Besides the air was keen, 
and calculated to improve one's appetite. 

Lunch over, Philip drove back, and kind Mrs. 
Brown showed Lucy over the house, and told her 
where the children were to sleep. Two such 
pleasant bed-rooms they were — looking out over 
Mr. Straight's park and gardens. This was much 
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nicer than the Blackborough back yards, thought 
Lucy. 

About eleven o'clock Violet Straight walked 
down to the lodge, anxious to make acquaintance 
with Lucy and her little family. Of course she 
had heard the sad story about Tim, and was full 
of interest in the visitors, who had come so unex- 
pectedly into their midst just before Christmas. 
Besides, she was a little mystified about the affair 
of the stolen money, and had determined to get Lucy 
to tell her all she knew of the facts. She had 
maintained Philip's innocence, when suspicion at- 
tached to him in connection with the shooting of 
the engine-driver, and she was just as inclined 
now to champion Tim, although so far as she had 
heard there could not be much doubt about his 
guilt. 

Her ready sympathy and obvious willingness to 
believe in Tim's innocence soon won Lucy's heart, 
and in a very few minutes she was in possession 
of all that Lucy knew of the matter. And when 
his sister loudly proclaimed her positive opinion that 
Tim had not stolen the money, Violet was quite 
ready to agree with her. 

" But who did } That's the question,'^ she said. 
" Wouldn't it be nice if you and I could find out the 
real thief and clear Tim ? " 

Lucy clasped her hands in delight at such a 
thought ; but then a shade of doubt crossed her face, 
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for had she not heard that either Tim or Philip or 
Violet's brother Stephen had taken the money — that 
it must have been one of these three ? And suppose 
it should prove to be Stephen ! 

Curious to say, neither of the girls was concerned 
in the least with the one piece of evidence which 
seemed so conclusive to their fathers — the finding of 
the ten sovereigns in Tim's drawer. Neither did 
they think anything of Tim's strange silence. They 
had both agreed that he was not the thief, and, 
after that, circumstantial evidence was as nothing 
to them. Their faith was not to be shaken by ap- 
pearances. 

And then, putting aside her fears lest Stephen 
might prove to be the thief, Lucy fell in with 
Violet's suggestion, and the two girls made a solemn 
compact that they would try to solve the riddle, 
and bring the real culprit to light 

This matter settled, Violet took Lucy and the 
little ones in charge, and escorted them over the 
grounds and the farm. 

Only those who have lived in towns all their lives, 
and have then been transported into the country, can 
imagine the children's delight at what they saw. 
Certainly winter isn't the best time of the year to see 
all the beauties of the country, but in the gardens and 
conservatories, and stables and yards, there was in- 
deed plenty to amuse. Dogs were there in numbers, 
and horses, and cows, and pigs, and fowls, and ducks. 
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and rabbits — all full of interest to a family of little 
town children who had never known anything of the 
pleasures of country life. 

Violet took a keen delight in showing everything, 
and in listening to the little one's expressions of 
pleased surprise. But, as was only natural, she 
lingered longest with her own especial pets, her 
pony, her rabbits, and her dog. The pony was a 
very handsome little fellow, with a curly mane and a 
long tail, and he was as quiet and gentle as possible. 
The dog was a pretty Skye terrier, very appropriately 
named Floss, for her coat was as flossy as silk. 
When Violet introduced Floss to Lucy and the 
children, she little thought what an important part 
the dog was to play in the elucidation of the mystery 
which she had set her heart upon clearing up. 

Christmas Day this year fell on a Monday, and it 
was on the previous Friday that the children arrived 
at the lodge. That night a sharp frost set in, and on 
the Saturday morning the trees and the ground were 
quite white. 

" It seems to me that we're going to have a real 
old-fashioned Christmas after all," said Mrs. Brown 
to Lucy at breakfast. "I thought the weather was 
going to change, for I had such rheumaticky pains all 
over me yesterday. A cold Christmas is all very well 
for the young and the rich, but it isn't so pleasant for 
the old and the poor. Not that I've anything to 
complain of, thanks to Mr. Straight; I couldn't be 
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more comfortable than I am here, though I do feel 
the cold sometimes, having to step out of the warmth 
to open the lodge gates. But that's because Tm not 
so young as I used to be." 

"You must let me open the gates for you while 
I am here, Mrs. Brown," said Lucy. ^* fm young, at 
any rate, and the cold won't hurt me." 

" YouVe got an old head on you, lassie, if you are 
young ; that I can see already. As to opening the 
gates you shall do it, and welcome, when youVe in 
the way, but I expect you'll be out and about looking 
after your brothers and sisters the greater part of the 
day. We're bound to keep the gates locked, for being 
such d little way out of town there are so many 
tramps and beggars about, and if the gates were open 
they'd get bothering up at the house, or go prowling 
round the gardens and stables without any one 
knowing anything about it. You see it's a good step 
from here up to the house — a quarter of a mile I 
should think." 

That very afternoon Lucy had the first oppor- 
tunity of entering upon her new duties. The lodge 
bell rang, and, with a vast amount of importance in 
her manner, she stepped out with the key and un- 
locked the gates. 

" Why, this is Lucy, I suppose .?" said Mr. Straight. 
He was returning from business, and Stephen was in 
the carriage with him. " I am glad to be able to tell 
you that Tim is going on all right, although it's too early 

B 
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yet for any great improvement. Philip brought in the 
news this morning, and, by-the-bye, IVe asked Philip 
to walk over and dine with you all on Christmas Day. 
Tell Mrs. Brown that the dinner shall be sent down 
from the house, so she need not trouble herself 
about it" 

Lucy^s face flushed with pleasure as she thanked 
Mr. Straight She pictured to herself a very pleasant 
little Christmas dinner-party, but, more than that, she 
would get the latest news of Tim. 

As the carriage passed on Lucy had a good peep 
at Stephen, who had not condescended to speak to 
her. From what she could see of him, he hardly 
looked like a thief; but if he didn't take the money, 
who did ? 

That night the cold was very intense, and on the 
Sunday morning the ponds were all coated with ice. 
" Master Stephen will have some fine skating on the 
pond yonder if this weather keeps on," said Mrs. 
Brown. 

After breakfast Lucy made the children as tidy as 
possible, and took them all with her to the service in 
the old grey church across the fields. Snow had 
begun to fall some time during the night, and the 
whole country around was white as far as the eye 
could see. 

Christmas Day falling on a Monday, the church 
was already decorated in readiness, and very beautiful 
it looked with every pillar, and arch, and window- 
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frame covered with holly and other evergreens. In 
Blackborough all the churches were decorated at 
Christmas, but Lucy thought she had never seen one 
look so pretty as this. 

The service ended, the vicar of the parish began 
his sermon, and the words of the text at once arrested 
Lucy's attention ; they seemed so appropriate to the 
trouble which was uppermost in her mind. 

" There is nothing covered that shall not be revealed; 
neither hidy that shall not be known'' 

The preacher began his sermon by speaking of 
the snow which had fallen during the night, hiding 
everything from sight beneath its white covering. 
" The scene I saw when I rose this morning," he said, 
" has recalled some words to my mind which I once 
read. They ran something like this : — - 

"*At eventide the snow fell fast, 
The village street lay white, 
And while the silent night hours passed, 
It hid the earth from sight. 

" * It wrapped the worn world in a shroud, 
It blotted out the base ; 
Age and decay before it bowed, 
Death humbly hid his face.' 

" And so it is, indeed. The snow hides many imper- 
fections from sight, and makes everything look bright 
and beautiful. But as an old proverb says, * all is not 
gold that glitters,' and with the first breath of warm 
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wind even the snow will turn to mud and mire, and 

all that was hidden beneath it will be revealed. 

There are many, many stories of crimes and wrongs 

which the snow has hidden for a time, but only for a 

time ; the sun, in his season, has brought them to 

light, as the writer of the lines already quoted has 

said : — 

" * But human crime, and want, and woe, 

And ignorance black as night, 

Alas ! alas ! the pure white snow 

Can never hide from sight 1 ' 

" Well, indeed, would it be if want, and grief, and 
suffering, could be hidden as easily as the snow hides 
the ground. And well, too, if crime could be hid for 
ever and ever — that is, if its existence could be ended. 
But, alas ! it cannot be so in this world. But I am 
wandering from my subject, for in choosing my text I 
wanted rather to speak of the sins and crimes com- 
mitted by men which cannot remain concealed for 
ever. A man may do a wrong, may injure a fellow- 
creature, may suffer another to be unjustly accused, 
and at first it may seem that he has sheltered himself 
securely, and has sinned with impunity ; but depend 
upon it there is only a thin coating of snow over his 
iniquity. In God's good time his sin will find him 
out. The glittering snow will melt away, and all his 
baseness will be evident to the world. The great 
God who reigns above has seen all his wickedness, 
and has ordained the time for his exposure. For, in 
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the words of the Evangelist, " there is nothing covered, 
that shall not be revealed ; neither hid, that shall not 
be known." 

Of course this was only a little bit of the sermon, 
but.it was the part which impressed Lucy the most, 
and gave her food for thought for the rest of the day. 
When would the kind Father see fit to melt the snow 
which now covered the crime in Mr. Straight's office, 
and reveal all that was hidden from theii* eyes.? 
When would Tim's innocence be proved ? These were 
her thoughts. 

Philip arrived directly after breakfast next day, 
and the children crowded round him eagerly to hear 
the news. Tim was going on all right, he said, 
although the danger could not be considered over 
just yet. But the doctor was very satisfied with the 
progress that had been made. 

With the sound of the merry Christmas bells the 
children got ready for church again, and they started 
under the care of Philip and Mrs. Brown. Lucy was 
staying at home to look after the lodge, so that Mrs. 
Brown might go to church. 

Soon after eleven o'clock, when the bells had 
ceased ringing, Lucy heard a click at the gate, and 
went out to see who was there. A shabbily-dressed 
young man was trying to open the gate, not knowing 
that it was locked. Lucy did not quite like his look, 
and was hesitating as to whether she should let him 
through. 
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" What is your business ? " she asked. 

" I want to see Mr. Stephen Straight." 

" Oh, he will be at church now, so that it is no 
good going up to the house," Lucy said at once. 

" Church, eh ? Stephen Straight at church ! Ha ! 
ha ! a good joke that ! " and the young man laughed 
in a very odd manner, Lucy thought. 

" Now then, young woman, open the gate, please, 
for Tm in a hurry," he continued. " I've an appoint- 
ment with Mr. Stephen Straight, and he is expecting 
to see me." 

There was something in the young man's look 
that made Lucy very suspicious, but she didn't like to 
hesitate longer, so she unlocked the gate, and watched 
the visitor pass up the carriage-drive. 

In about a quarter of an hour there came a knock 
at the door of the lodge, and, going to see who it was, 
Lucy found the young man standing there with a 
letter in his hand. 

" You were right after all, it seems," he said. " Mr. 
Stephen Straight has gone to church, or so they make 
out up at the house. It's very annoying, for IVe 
walked over from Blackborough on purpose to see 
him, and I had written to tell him I was coming. 
Well, I can't hang about here on the chance of find- 
ing him, so IVe scribbled this note for him. Please 
give it him yourself, and, I say ! don't let any one else 
see it." 

Then, muttering something which sounded like 
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" a nice trick : TU be even with him yet," the 
stranger passed out of the gate, and walked quickly 
towards Blackborough. 

The whole affair seemed very mysterious to Lucy, 
and she didn't at all like the parting injunction to 
secrecy. Who could this be coming all the way 
from Blackborough on Christmas morning, and who 
had apparently chosen the hour when all the people 
would be at church to have an interview with 
Stephen? If his business was important, and he 
didn't mind being seen, why didn't he walk over to 
the church, and meet Stephen and his parents on their 
way out ? 

But Lucy had very little time for such thoughts, 
for in a few minutes the people began to return from 
church. Stephen, walking hurriedly by himself, was 
the first to arrive, and Lucy gave him the note, and 
told him about the visitor. He looked very much 
annoyed when he heard who had called, but he opened 
the note at once, and walked up the avenue reading 
it 

Then Philip and the children arrived, and very 
soon one of the gardeners made his appearance, 
bringing the Christmas dinner in a wheelbarrow ; and 
a real Christmas dinner it was, too — a boiled turkey, 
and a joint of roast beef, and a plum pudding, and 
mince pies, and lots of other good things. The sharp, 
keen air had wonderfully improved the children's 
appetites, which were good enough even in smoky 
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Blackborough, so that full justice was done to the 
plentiful repast 

In the afternoon Philip trudged back to the town, 
while Lucy and the little ones proceeded up to the 
house. Violet had invited the whole party to have 
tea with her in her play-room, and she had prepared 
a splendid Christmas-tree as a surprise for them. On 
it was a present for each one, and it was gorgeously 
bright with flags and coloured tapers. 

Tea over, and the presents distributed, romps and 
games of all sorts began, until, when seven o'clock 
struck, it was a very tired little party that walked 
back to the lodge, but a very happy party never- 
theless. 

As Lucy put her head upon the pillow that night, 
she heard the voices of the carol-singers singing the 
old Christmas hymns of joy and peace and rest, and 
she thought she had never spent so happy a day. 
There were only two drawbacks to her pleasure — the 
absence of her parents and Tim, and the thought of 
Tim tossing in fever, and lying under an unjust 
charge. 
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CHAPTER X. 

A TORN LETTER. 

On the Tuesday morning the ground was as hard as 
iron, and the ice on the ponds was several inches in 
thickness. Being Boxing-Day, of course it was a 
general holiday, and early in the morning the shouts 
of the sliders and the click of the skates upon the ice 
could be heard. 

There were about half-a-dozen ponds round Oak- 
bourne, the largest being close to the parish church. 
There was also a fair-sized piece of water in Mr- 
Straight's grounds. 

" I shall skate on our pond this morning,^' said 
Stephen at breakfast. " It*s a bit small, but the ice is 
good, and it will be much better than the big pond by 
the church. I saw yesterday that that was halt- 
covered with stones, and besides there'll be such a 
rabble there." 

" Oh yes, do skate on our pond ! " cried Violet. 
" Then I can come too, and try the new skates grandpa 
gave me ; and I'll tell Lucy, so that she can bring the 
children to have a slide." 

" Don't do anything of the sort. / don't want a 
pack of children about." 

" Nonsense, Stephen," said his father. " The little 
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ones would like to watch you skating, . and they 
won't be in your way at all. You mustn't be selfish, 
my boy." 

Stephen muttered something in a very unamiable 
tone, but, whatever it was, Mr. Straight took no notice 
of it, only adding — 

" But I must see that the pond is safe before any 
of you go near it John shall go down and try it by- 
and-by." 

John was one of the gardeners, and directly after 
breakfast he accompanied Mr. Straight to the pond, 
and gave a satisfactory account of the security of the 
ice. 

Meanwhile Violet got out her skates, and walked 
down to the lodge. Lucy was very pleased when she 
heard about the skating, and a few minutes sufficed to 
get the children ready, well wrapped up and protected 
against the bitter cold. 

When they reached the pond the gardener had 
swept off the light covering of snow upon it, and 
Stephen was already skating about. Although he 
didn't want " a pack of children," now they had come 
he didn't mind showing off a little, and with a very 
grand air he skated backwards and forwards, and cut 
figures of all kinds, much to the wonderment of the 
children, who had never seen anything of the kind 
before. 

Then Lucy helped Violet put on her skates, and 
watched her too sail gracefully away. Of course 
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Violet could not do all that Stephen did, but she was a 
very good skater, nevertheless, or so it seemed to Lucy, 
who longed to be able to glide about in the same 
manner. She found the ice so slippery that she could 
hardly stand upon it, much less move about, and how 
people managed to keep upright and skim along 
over the ice on things like skates she couldn't under- 
stand. 

However, the gardener started a slide just in one 
comer of the pond, and after a bit Lucy and one or 
two of the elder girls were persuaded to try a slide. 
The gardener showed them how to put their feet to- 
gether, and how to start, and after a good many trials 
and a good many falls, they began to manage very 
fairly. 

Violet's dog Floss seemed to enjoy the fun on 
the pond as much as any one, and ran barking after 
her mistress and after the sliders. 

" That dog 's a regular nuisance," said Stephen at 
last, aiming a stone at it, which hit it on the side, and 
sent it away yelping. 

" You Ve a wicked, cruel boy I " cried Violet, 
flushing up angrily. **The dog did no harm what- 
ever to you." 

Stephen only laughed at his sister's anger, and 
went on skating. 

Lucy felt almost as indignant as Violet, and would 
have liked to have said something, but she thought, 
perhaps, she ought not to do so. For after all, this 
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was the son of Mr. Straight, who was so kind and good 
to them all. 

About an hour afterwards the luncheon bell rang 
up at the house, and a few minutes later Violet and 
Stephen left the pond. " We shall be back here this 
afternoon," Violet called back to Lucy, after she had 
gone a little way. 

Left to themselves the children went on with 
their sliding for about half an hour, and then Lucy 
thought that they too had better depart, for dinner 
would be ready. 

Just as they were leaving the pond to go back to 
the lodge, Floss came running up with a piece of 
paper in her mouth. 

" It looks very much like a letter," Lucy thought, 
and she stooped down to take it away from the dog. 
But Floss wouldn't give up her treasure so easily, and 
it was only after a good deal of coaxing that Lucy 
managed to get it, and even then part of it was 
missing — just the bit that Floss had caught hold of. 

Lucy opened the paper, and found it was a letter, 
as she had supposed. It had been folded in four, and 
by gripping it Floss had bitten away the corner which, 
with its quadruple fold, formed the centre of the 
paper. 

At first sight it did not seem to be addressed to 
any one in particular, for it began quite abruptly. 
However, after a good deal of puzzling over it, Lucy 
discovered that it ran as follows: — 
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" Why didn't you stop at home this morning to 
see me ? You knew I was coming, so I suppose 
you hadn't the money for me, and kept out of 
the way on purpose. But Tm not going to be 
treated like this, I can tell you. If you don't 
get me the money in the course of a week, 
I shall know very well what course to pursue. You 
rhanaged to t ten p nds for me before after 
you had decl ouldn't ask your 

father Where did 

you get from then ? 

Get it or in any 

way y get it you 

must, o you, I can tell 

you. I s 11 Wednesday to see 

what you have ourself. If you lose 

money you must pay it, and that you'll very soon 
find out. I'm not a mug, I can tell you. 

"I'm leaving this note for you at the lodge. I 
thought, perhaps, you'd prefer not to have it left at 
the house, so you see I have some consideration for 
you, whatever you may say." 

As Lucy read what was written it dawned upon her 
that this must be the letter which the young man had 
left with her the day before. No doubt Stephen had 
dropped it out of his pocket while he was skating, and 
Floss had run away with it. 

But what a strange letter it was for a boy like 
Stephen Straight to receive 1 What could be the 
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meaning of it ? And then there was the mention of 
ten pounds — the same sum of money coming up 
again ! How Lucy wished Floss hadn't torn the paper, 
for then might she not be on the very point of finding 
out about the missing ten pounds at the office ? Just 
the part she wanted to read wasn't there, unfortunately. 
And yet it began, " You managed to get ten pounds 
for me before, after you had — " after you had what ? 
Ah! that Lucy couldn't make out, and guessing at 
the missing words could do no good. 

Directly the little girl reached the lodge she rushed 
up-stairs and made a copy of the important document 
She began to feel quite like a little detective, and 
although she knew she must hand the note back to 
Stephen, she thought that under all the circumstances 
she was doing no harm in keeping a copy. It might 
be an important link in proving Tim's innocence, or, 
on the other hand, it might not, but she wouldn't lose 
the chance any way. 

All dinner-time Lucy was wondering how Stephen 
would look when she handed him the letter, and what 
he would say. Something might be gleaned from his 
face, she thought. 

Dinner over, Lucy dressed the children as quickly 
as possible and started off to the pond with them 
again. She couldn't rest now until she had carried 
the matter further. 

Stephen and Violet were both skating when she 
arrived, and she at once went up to them. 
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" Mr. Stephen, here's a note which I found after 
you had gone this morning, and I fancy you must 
have dropped it/' 

Stephen looked at the paper carelessly enough at 
first, but when he saw what it was he turned very 
white, and then said in a passion that seemed quite 
unaccountable : " What makes you think it is mine, 
you nasty prying little girl ? Do you read every letter 
you find lying about ? It isiit mine as it happens. And 
pray, where did you find it, and what's this hole in it? " 

Lucy explained how Floss had brought the letter 
to her, and how the missing piece was carried away by 
the dog. Unfortunately Floss was standing close by 
at the time, and, in a sudden passion, Stephen turned 
round, and gave her a savage kick that made her yelp 
piteously, and sprawl upon the ice quite helpless for 
the time. 

This was too much for Lucy, whose suspicions 
were now fully aroused, and before Violet could say a 
word, she turned upon Stephen, and cried out, " You 
bad, wicked, cruel boy ! Why did you kick a poor 
thing that has never hurt you } And you're worse 
than cruel ; I believe you're a thief — ^there ! It was 
you who stole the ten pounds, you know it was, and 
that letter says something about it! That's why 
you're in a passion — because you're afraid of being 
found out. You'd sooner let Tim suffer than you'd 
confess your own wickedness. But it'll all come out ; 
I know it will." 
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As Lucy poured forth this torrent of words, 
Stephen looked at first as though he would fly at her 
and knock her down. But apparently altering his 
mind, he said, sneeringly — 

" You had better mind what you're saying, little 
spit-fire. Tim is a thief, that we know for certain — 
for was not the money found in his drawer .? And 
if it's any pleasure to you to know it, you're a thiefs 
sister." 

And with this parting scoff, Stephen, who had 
meanwhile taken off his skates, walked rapidly away 
in the direction of the house. 

Her sudden outburst over, Lucy sat down on the 
bank of the pond and began to sob, and Violet, who 
had been standing in wondering surprise while the 
animated conversation between her brother and Lucy 
had been going on^ did her best to comfort her. 

" What is it all about ? " she asked. " And why do 
you call Stephen a thief .J' '^ 

" Because he ^ a thief 1 " sobbed Lucy ; " I know 
he is." 

Violet, who was very hurt and annoyed at the 
treatment her dog had- received, did not resent the im- 
putation upon her brother as readily as she might 
otherwise have done. 

" You shouldn't say that, Lucy ! You know you 
shouldn't/' she said. " But what is all this about the 
letter which Floss found ? And why was Stephen so 
cross about it ? " 
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Then Lucy had to tell the whole story from 
beginning to end, the little ones crowding round her 
sympathisingly, but not understanding one-tenth of 
what was said. 

First came the story of the strange visitor on 
Christmas morning, of his inquiry for Stephen, and of 
his leaving the note at the lodge. Then Lucy went 
on to tell about Floss running after her with the 
letter, of her efforts to take it from the dog, of her 
success, and of her reading the epistle to see to whom 
it belonged ; and then, without saying she had kept 
a copy of the note, she told what she could remember 
of its contents, laying special stress on the references 
to the fruitless call on Christmas Day, and on the 
threats of what would happen unless a certain sum of 
money were paid within a week. Last of all, she 
repeated that fragment of a sentence which to her 
mind was almost proof conclusive of Stephen's guilt 
in connection with the theft at the office — " You 
managed to get ten pounds for me before!' 

Violet was sadly perplexed when she heard all 
these particulars, and did not in the least know what 
to say or advise. On the one hand she could not 
believe her brother was a thief ; on the other, the facts 
that Lucy had brought forward, coupled with Stephen's 
strange behaviour, were peculiar, to say the least about 
them. 

" Let the matter rest for a while, Lucy," at last she 
said. " Tim is so ill now, poor fellow, that there need 

F 
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be no hurry to clear him, and depend upon it the 
truth of the whole matter is sure to come out. At 
the same time I can't believe Stephen is dishonest, 
or is telling any untruths about the letter. He has 
certainly changed wonderfully in the last six months, 
but he isn't a thief, I'm sure he isn't ! " 

Lucy was greatly distressed to see Violet's anxiety 
and grief even at the bare suspicion of her brother's 
crime, and readily promised to say nothing about her 
discovery until Tim was restored to health again. 
At the same time, however, she made up her mind 
not to relax her efforts to get at the truth, for, grow- 
ing as was her love for Violet, Tim was her own dear 
brother, and Stephen — well, he was only Violet's 
brother, and that made a great difference. 

Then Violet went home, feeling very sad at heart, 
and Lucy and her little family returned to the lodge. 



CHAPTER XI. 

OVERHEARD. 

Boxing-Day over, the Christmas holiday ended for 
business people, and on the Wednesday Stephen and 
his father drove into Blackborough as usual. On their 
return home in the evening Mr. Straight stoppe(5 at 
the lodge to give Lucy the latest news about Tim. 
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He was going on well, so the doctor had said on the 
Tuesday night. 

While Mr. Straight was speaking Lucy could not 
help looking at Stephen half questioningly, wondering 
whether he had seen the young man who wrote the 
threatening letter, and whether he had satisfied his 
demands. But Stephen sat looking before him with a 
stolid kind of stare which betrayed nothing, and to all 
appearances he was entirely unconscious even of 
Lucy's presence. 

On the following Saturday Stephen came home 
early, travelling by train from Blackborough to a 
station about half a mile from Oakbourne. Mr. 
Straight did not drive into business every day, and 
both father and son often went to and fro by rail. 

In the grounds belonging to Oakbourne House 
was an old ivy-covered summer-house, surrounded by 
a shrubbery on every side except the front, and on 
this Saturday afternoon Violet had crept through the 
shrubbery to look at some wonderful icicles which one 
of the gardeners had told her were hanging from one 
part of the roof of the summer-house. The icicles 
were certainly very fine and very beautiful, and Violet 
was examining them intently, when she heard the 
voices of two people approaching the front of the 
house. She recognised one voice as Stephen's, but the 
other was strange to her. 

"It won't do for me," said the strange voice; 
'^ youVe evidently been keeping out of my way. I 
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called on Wednesday, as I said I should, and you 
weren't in then. I came again to-day, arid young 
Thomson said you had gone home. You haven't 
been at any of the old haunts all the week, so I guessed 
you were trying to escape me. But it's no good, I 
can tell you. Directly I heard you had come home 
to-day, I made up my mind to follow you, and here I 
am. It hasn't turned out quite such a wild-goose 
chase as on Christmas Day," and the stranger laughed 
unpleasantly. 

The voices were now quite close to Violet, and she 
felt sure both the speaker and her brother were sitting 
in the summer-house, with only the wooden partition 
between them and her. She was an open-hearted 
girl, and had a horror of eaves-dropping, but the few 
words she had overheard brought Lucy's accusation 
vividly before her, and she could not resist the temp- 
tation to wait and hear what followed. 

" And now to business," the strange voice con- 
tinued. " I want that money you owe me. I suppose 
you have got it ready." 

" No, indeed, I haven't," Stephen replied. " I have 
had so much from my father lately that I can't ask 
him for any more without arousing his suspicions. 
You must give me time, or else I shall never be able 
to pay you." 

" Give you time, indeed ; why you've had two 
months already, and I want the money badly now, 
and can't wait any longer. You told me the same 
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story once before, remember, yet when I put a little 
pressure on you you managed to get the money. If 
you could get ten pounds then, you can get fifteen 
pounds now, and you'll have to do it." 

"You don't know anything about it," Stephen 
replied. ** I got the money then, it is true, but I can't 
get any now, and what's more I don't mean to try. 
You've had quite enough out of me during the year, 
and as you've taken to threaten me, I shan't trouble 
myself any further about the matter. . If you had 
given me time, I would have paid you everything, but 
now I have done with you for good, and you can just 
do your worst." 

" Oh, I can, can I ? " the stranger replied. " Do you 
want me to go and tell your father that you have been 
out playing billiards and gambling, and losing pound 
after pound when you were supposed to be at business.? 
Do you want me to tell him that it was you who 
nearly blinded the engine-driver for life? Ha! ha! 
you shouldn't have told me that story, I fancy. Since 
you did tell me it has been a nice little weapon to 
hold over your head." 

" You're a sneak and a coward I " cried Stephen, in 
a tone in which anger and despair seemed blended. 
"You who pretended to be my friend! A pretty 
friend indeed ! You have been the ruin of my life ! 
But I can't go on like this any longer, so go and say 
what you like, if you dare I But you'll never get any 
money out of my father that way ; indeed, it's far more 
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likely that he'll put the police on your track, and I 
have a very strong idea that some of your doings 
wouldn't bear the light of day." 

" Oh, so youVe going to threaten me now, are you ? 
A very good joke that ! " but the speaker's uneasy 
laugh was scarcely in keeping with his words. " Well, 
if that's your game, suppose I tell your father that 
you're a thief, that youVe robbed him more than 
once ? " 

*'What do you mean, you villain?" stammered 
Stephen. 

" What do I mean ? Why, what I say ! Do you 
suppose I don't guess where you got that last ten 
pounds from ? You said in the morning you couldn't 
possibly get it, and then in the afternoon you bring it 
to me. Where did it come from ? Why, you stole it 
of course, and if you stole so easily then you can steal 
again." 

" I didn't steal it," said Stephen, in a confused 
tone. 

" Oh, didn't you ? Then of course it won't matter 
if I go to your father, and ask him if any money has 
been missing at the office. Ah I you don't look quite 
so comfortable now. You had better by far take my 
advice, and get the money by hook or by crook, or 
you'll be sorry for it." 

There was a short silence, and then Stephen said 
in a broken voice — "Will you give me another 
fortnight to see what I can do? If you will, I'll 
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promise to do my best to get fifteen pounds for you 
by then." 

" A fortnight's a long time to wait," grumbled the 
visitor. *^ Still, to show IVe no ill-feeling, and am 
willing to do all I can to help you, Til give you till 
this day fortnight. But if the money isn't handed to 
me then, I '11 go straight to your father and tell him 
my suspicions. You may make your mind sure about 
that." 

"I've said I'll do my best," muttered Stephen, 
'* and I can't promise more." 

" Well, good-bye till Saturday week then," said the 
stranger. " Steal the money again, if you like," he 
added, as a parting taunt, as he passed out of the 
summer-house. 

Violet had listened to this long conversation in an 
agony of distress, and afraid to stir hand and foot for 
fear of being discovered. It was only when she heard 
Stephen walk wearily away that she ventured to creep 
out of her hiding-place. 

She felt so bewildered, that she hardly knew where 
she was. Was it all a horrid dream, or could it be 
true > Was Stephen really the thief, as Lucy had sus- 
pected } And what was her duty in the matter ? 
Ought she to tell her parents of the strange conversa- 
tion she had overheard, or should she keep silence in 
compassion for her brother } She felt she couldn't be 
the means of getting Stephen into such terrible 
trouble; yet, if she said nothing, how could poor Tim 
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be freed from the unjust charge which was hanging 
over him ? 

While she was still pondering the matter, her 
brain in a perfect whirl of indecision, she drew near 
the lodge, and saw Lucy standing at the gate. 

" Have any visitors passed in or out lately ? '* she 
asked. 

" No one," said Lucy. " Master Stephen is the 
only one who has come through since dinner-time." 

" How did he get in, then ? " thought Violet, as she 
walked slowly home. " Evidently he didn't want to 
be seen, and he must have caught sight of Stephen in 
the park, and jumped over the palings. Well, I don't 
know what I ought to do : I wish I did ! I think I'll 
sleep on it, and see what to-morrow brings forth." 



CHAPTER Xn. 

IN DOUBT. 

That night Violet did in very truth sleep upon her 
doubts and difficulties, for she had a wonderful dream 
bearing on the subject 

She thought she was walking in the garden, when 
she heard a strange piping little voice singing : — 

*• Tell the truth, whatever the cost I 
Love should never blind the sight. 
Hiding sin is never right ! 
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Be no longer tempest-tossed ; 
Tell the truth, whatever the cost 

" Tell the truth, whate'er the cost I 

If you put aside your fears, 

Youll be glad in after years ! 
Be no longer tempest-tossed ; 
Tell the truth, whatever the cost." 

" Who are yoUy' asked Violet, " that can advise me 
thus ? What ds^you know about the matter which is 
troubling me ? " 

" Never mind who I am,*' the voice replied. " But 
you will soon see for yourself that I know all about 
your hesitation, and if you are wise you will not keep 
your secret from your parents. Come with me, and I 
will show you something which may help you to do 
right." 

Violet looked around for the speaker, but she could 
see nobody. However, she felt herself being carried 
through the air, over the green fields, and into a big 
smoky city, until at last she was put down in a little 
attic room, where were two girls, the one about twelve, 
the other about fifteen years of age. 

"And do you really mean that you stole that 
shilling in the shop, and have bought all those sweets 
with it ? " the elder girl was saying. 

"Well, youVe found me out, so it's no good 
denying it," the younger one replied. " But don't tell 
father or mother ; promise me you won't 1 " 

" I must," replied the elder girl ; " this is not the first 
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time, remember, that you have taken what did not 
belong to you. If you're not checked now, what will 

be the end of it all ? " 

" Oh, don't tell this time," pleaded the other, " and 
ril never do it again. If you love me at all, don't 
tell/' 

And then a promise to secrecy was given. 

" Would you like to see the end of this ? " 'said the 
voice to Violet. " Would you like to know what came 
of this shielding of wrong-doing, of this partnership in 
crime, for that is what it amounts to ? Then come with 
me." 

Violet felt herself carried away again, and this time 
she was put down in a crowded hall, and although she 
had never been in a police-court, she guessed that this 
must be one. There were the magistrates on the bench, 
there were the police officers, and there in the prisoner's 
dock was the younger girl whom she had seen in the 
attic. She recognised the face, although it was years 
older now, and the sharp, cunning glance of childhood 
had changed to a hard, defiant look. 

" Two years' hard labour," the chief magistrate 
said ; then there was a shriek in court as a woman 
sobbed out, " Oh, my child ! my child ! that it should 
have come to this ! " and then the poor mother was led 
away by a respectably-dressed working man, on every 
line of whose face shame was written. 

" Let me go home," said Violet, unable to restrain 
her tears. 
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" Not yet," the voice answered ; " I have other 
scenes to show you." 

And next she was transported to a bed-room where 
a boy lay tossing in fever, and moaning — ^*' I didn't 
steal the money ! I didn't ; indeed, I didn't I I'm not a 
thief ! I'm not a thief ! " 

" Surely this must be Tim," cried Violet. 

" Yes, this is poor Tim," said the voice, in a com- 
passionate tone. 

After this, Violet found herself in their own garden 
at Oakboume again, and once more she was standing 
at the back of the summer-house listening to the con- 
versation between her brother and the mysterious 
stranger. 

" Shall we go to the police-court again," said the 
voice, " and then on to the convict prison } Or have 
you seen enough } " 

" Enough, and more than enough," sobbed Violet. 
" Let me rest now, and I will do right, and tell all the 
truth." 

" Very well," the voice answered, approvingly ; and 
then it seemed to die away in the distance, repeating 
the words which had first attracted Violet's atten- 
tion — 

•* Tell the truth, whatever the cost ! 

Love should never blind the sight, 

Hiding sin is never right ! 
Be no longer tempest- tossed ; 
Tell the truth, whatever the cost. 
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" Tell the truth, whate'er the cost 
If you put aside your fears, 
You '11 be glad in after years ! 
Be no longer tempest-tossed ; 
Tell the truth whate'er the cost." 

When Violet awoke in the morning her dream and 
her promise recurred to her mind, and at first she 
thought she would go at once to her father and tell 
him everything. But the thought that perhaps 
after all Stephen wasn't a thief unsettled her c^ain. 
He had got into trouble and owed a lot of money — 
that was beyond doubt ; but she did not feel called 
upon in any way to tell her father this, if it stood alone. 
And Stephen had never admitted the theft, when 
accused of it by his strange visitor, so that after all she 
might only get her brother into needless trouble. No, 
she wouldn't be a sneak, she thought to herself. She 
would let events take their course, at any rate for a day 
or two. 

But what about her dream-promise to tell all the 
truth ? Oh ! that was nothing ; it was only made in a 
dream, and could not be held binding when she was 
awake. Ah I but there was that other promise to Lucy, 
which had quite passed out of her mind until this 
minute : she had solemnly declared that she would do 
all that lay within her power to prove Tim's innocence. 
And now, if she kept silence, would she not be breaking 
her word to Lucy } The thought of Lucy, too, 
brought before her the picture of poor Tim, lying in 
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his bed protesting in his delirium that he wasn't a 
thief. 

What ought she to do ? Oh, if she only had some 
one to advise her ! 

Then a thought occurred to her. She would sencl 
for Lucy, and without telling her everything, she would 
say a few cautious words, and seek her advice. And 
having made up her mind to this course, she went 
down to breakfast, feeling a little less anxious and 
troubled. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

ANOTHER LINK IN THE CHAIN. 

It was Sunday morning, and Lucy was out before 
breakfast, wandering round the pond where Stephen 
had been skating when Floss found the letter. She 
had it on her mind that if she could only discover the 
missing piece of paper, she would have the final proof 
of Tim's innocence and of Stephen's guilt. So, as she 
thought it was likely that Floss had dropped the small 
piece of paper somewhere close by, she determined to 
have a good hunt for it. 

The frost had continued, and the pond was still 
frozen, so Lucy walked round and round upon the ice, 
searching high and low, but all in vain. Not a scrap 
of paper eluded her notice, but she saw nothing at all 
like what she wanted. 
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At last, as it was near breakfast time, she gave the 
matter up in despair, and was walking slowly home- 
wards, when she caught sight of something white at 
the foot of a tree, where the ground was comparatively 
free from snow. Rushing at it at once she gave a little 
cry of delight, for the few words she saw told her she 
had found the missing piece. The paper was quite 
stiff with frozen dew, and the writing was blotched, 
but Lucy carried it home carefully, and thawed and 
dried it 

Then she triumphantly took it up-stairs, and fitted 
it into her rough copy of the original torn letter, and 
after a while she made out that the complete commu- 
nication read as follows : — 

"Why didn't you stop at home this morning to 
see me? You knew I was coming, so I suppose 
you hadn't the money for me, and kept out of 
the way on purpose. But I'm not going to be 
treated like this, I can tell you. If you don't 
get me the money in the course of a week, 
I shall know very well what course to pursue. You 
managed to get ten pounds for me before after 
you had declared that you couldn't ask your 
father for it on any account Where did 
you get the ten sovereigns from then ? 
Get it in the same manner now, or in any 
way you prefer yourself, but get it you 
must^ or it will be the worse for you, I can tell 
you. I shall call on you on Wednesday to see 
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what you have to say for yourself. If you lose 
money you must pay it, and that you'll very soon 
find out. Tm not a mug, I can tell you. 

" I'm leaving this note for you at the lodge. I 
thought, perhaps, you'd prefer not to have it left at 
the house, so you see I have some consideration for 
you, whatever you may say.'' 

Lucy put the paper down with a sigh of disap- 
pointment. There was no conclusive proof of Ste- 
phen's guilt here, although there were certainly ample 
grounds for suspicion. "You managed to get ten 
pounds for me before, after you had declared that you 
couldn't ask your father for it on any account. Where 
did you get the ten sovereigns from then 1 Get it in 
the same manner now." What did these words imply, 
unless they meant that Stephen had obtained ten 
pounds in some wrongful manner ? And it was strange 
that it should be the exact sum which Tim was 
accused of stealing ! 

Still, although Lucy was only a little girl, she felt 
that the chain of evidence was not yet complete — 
some links were missing still ! And then this strange 
fact must be accounted for — that ten sovereigns were 
found in Tim's drawer, and that Tim could not or 
would not explain their presence there. Clearly 
there were many difficulties in the way yet before 
Tim's innocence could be made plain, and Lucy 
decided thfit she must wait patiently for a while, at 
any rate until Tim had recovered, and she was home 
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once more. In the meantime she carefully preserved 
the scrap of paper, putting it in an envelope with the 
copy of the torn letter. 

Soon after breakfast a message came from Violet, 
asking her to go up to the house for a few minutes, 
and as Mrs. Brown volunteered to look after the little 
ones for a time, she set out. 

On arriving at the house she was shown up into 
the drawing-room, where she found Violet at the 
piano, playing some hymns, 

Violet was in a little bit of a dilemma as to how 
to begin what she wanted to say, but Lucy helped 
her out of her difficulty by telling of her discovery of 
the morning, and so leading up to the subject which 
was uppermost in the mind of her auditor. 

Violet listened with a white face, thinking that 
perhaps the matter was passing out of her hands 
altogether ; and then she said, slowly, " But you don't 
mean to say that in this new .piece of paper Stephen 
is actually charged with having stolen the ten 
pounds ? " 

" No, not exactly, but it almost seems to say as 
much. It runs something like this : — * You managed 
to get ten pounds for me before after you had de- 
clared that you couldn't ask your father for it on any 
account. Where did you get the ten sovereigns from 
then? Get it in the same manner now!' That looks 
very suspicious, at any rate, although of course it's 
no proof But it does seem dreadful to suspect your 
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brother of such a thing, and to think that almost the 
only chance of proving Tim's innocence appears to 
be proving your brother guilty. Of course I've said 
nothing to any one yet, and I'm sure I don't know 
what to do." 

Violet could answer nothing, with the conversa- 
tion in the summer-house present in her mind, but she 
took advantage of the opportunity afforded by Lucy's 
words to ask for advice for herself 

"Your words, Lucy, make me put a question 
myself Now, supposing you suspected, or even were 
sure, that one of your brothers had stolen something, 
what would you do? Would you shield him, or 
would you think it your duty to tell all you suspected 
or all you knew } " 

" Well, I can't tell what I should do unless I was 
tried," said' Lucy ; '* but I fancy I should think of 
my own brother first. I am afraid I should feel 
bound to shield him, however wrong it might be to 
do so." 

Violet looked relieved, and thought to herself 
that this was almost as good as if Lucy had absolved 
her from her promise, so that she could keep silence 
for a while without breaking her word. 

Just then the church bells began to ring, and Lucy 
hurried back to the lodge, while Violet went up-stairs 
to dress. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

IN THE TOILS. 

Stephen Straight had made up his mind that on 
the next day he would ask his father to give him 
some money; so, as they were going in to business 
on Monday morning (they went by rail now, for the 
roads were too slippery to have the horses out), he 
screwed up his courage, and plunged boldly into the 
matter. 

" Father, would you mind letting me have fifteen 
pounds ? " he asked. 

" Fifteen pounds ? Why, what do you want a 
large sum like that for ? Do you want to buy any- 
thing specially ? " 

Stephen tried to shirk the questions by saying, 
" I'd rather not tell you just now what I want it for. 
But it's very important." And he laughed as though 
there were some very innocent mystery in the matter. 
But there was an uneasy ring in his laugh which Mr. 
Straight was not slow to catch. 

" Look here, my boy," he said, " if I were sure you 
wanted this money for a good purpose you should 
have it at once, but I'm sorry to say I can't help 
having some doubts about it. You have a good 
monthly allowance, which you can devote entirely to 
your own pleasure, since you have no expenses what- 
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ever, not even for clothes and travelling. In addition 
to that, twice or thrice last year you came to me and 
wanted more money — considerable sums on each 
occasion — and without telling me the purpose for 
which you required it I gave you the money un- 
questioningly, but I cannot go on doing so ; and I do 
hope that in the New Year, which has begun to-day, 
you will make your allowance answer every purpose 
for which you can need to spend money." 

Stephen sat in the railway carriage looking very 
sullen and very disappointed, so his father continued 
— " At the same time, my boy, if you can show me 
any good object on which you wish to lay out fifteen 
pounds, I will give you the money willingly. I don't 
grudge it to you in any way, but it's the secrecy of 
the matter I don't like. This is the largest sum, too, 
you have wanted yet. What are you intending to do 
with it ? " 

" Oh, I'm not particular about the money," Stephen 
answered, sulkily. " It doesn't matter in the least I 
can do very well without it ; and since you can't trust 
me, I won't give you the chance of refusing me again." 

Mr. Straight looked at his son sorrowfully, but 
said no more, and in a few minutes they were at the 
office. 

All that morning Stephen was very restless and 
preoccupied, and did not seem able to settle down 
to business. His manner was so noticeable, that 
at last Philip asked-^ 
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" Is anything the matter, Stephen ? '* 

" Anything the matter ? No, of course not What 
should there be ? " 

Then about twelve o'clock Stephen put on his 
hat, and saying, " I shall be back in about half an 
hour," he passed swiftly down the staircase, and out 
into the street 

High Street, Blackborough, in which Scotson and 
Straight's premises were situated, was a broad, open 
thoroughfare, but there were plenty of narrow streets 
running off it, and it was up one of these that 
Stephen hurried. 

Proceeding a very short distance, he turned 
through a narrow archway, and then, passing through 
a swing door, he stood in a large room^ in which 
were three tables covered with green baize. . As. he 
went in the click of the billiard balls ceased for a 
minute, and he was greeted with cries of — 

" Hullo, Straight, is that you at last ? '^ 

*' Why, what have you been doing the last fort- 
night ? '' 

" Come and have a game, Straight 1*11 play you 
fifty up for a sovereign." 

" No, come and have a turn at pool. We're just 
finishing this game, and will be ready for you in a 
minute." 

Stephen tried to answer them all collectively, say- 
ing, **No, no, you fellows, I can't stop to play now; 
and I've been very busy lately, so couldn't get here. 
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I only came in now to see Stimpson," and he passed 
over to the corner of the room, and commenced a 
whispered conversation with the young man who had 
paid two visits to him at Oakbourne. 

" It's no good, Stimpson," he said. ** I don't see a 
chance of getting the money within a fortnight, so I 
thought I might as well come and tell you so to-day 
in^ead of waiting till the last minute. Tve asked 
the governor for the money, and he won't give it to 
me unless I tell him exactly what I want it for. You 
know I can't do that ! " 

" I don't know anything of the sort," answered the 
young man whom he called Stimpson. "But I do 
know that you'll have to get me the money. What 
does it matter to me if your father knows that you've 
lost the money to me playing billiards ? " 

" Well, it would matter this to you, that he'd never 
pay you, I'm convinced ; and you seem to forget that 
even if you could prove that I owe you the money, 
which you can't, I'm under twenty-one, and so you 
have no legal claim against me." 

It was evident that Stimpson kad chosen to forget 
these important facts, for he answered in a more 
pacific tone — 

" Well, surely you can invent some story for your 
governor. Say you want to make a present, or buy a 
bicycle, or something of the sort Once you've got 
the money, he won't trouble to ask you any more 
about it What's a little sum like fifteen pounds to 
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Mr. Straight, of the world-renowned firm of Scotson 
and Straight ? " 

" It won't do, I tell you," said Stephen. " You 
don't know the governor, or you wouldn't talk like 
that" 

" Well, then," said Stimpson, putting on a threat- 
ening air again, " you'll have to get the money in some 
other way." 

" But how can I ? " asked Stephen. 

" Steal it," whispered Stimpson. 

" Not I/' said Stephen ; " no more of " 

" Ha ! ha I " laughed Stimpson, " no more of what } 
No more thefts of ten pounds, I suppose i Well, all 
I can say is that if you don't get me the money, by 
fair means or foul, before Saturday week, I'll go 
straight to your father,. and tell him all I suspect and 
all I know about that- ten pounds. If he won't 
pay what you owe, because you owe it to me, perhaps 
he will shell out to save you from the police-court 
and a felon's cell." 

Stephen turned as white as a sheet at this last 
threat, and once more he promised his creditor he 
would do his best. 

As he started to go back to the office he was 
again greeted by the billiard players. 

" Come on, Straight, have a game. Here's a 
sovereign waiting for you, and you know you can 
beat me." 

"We're just ready for pool here. Have a turn, 
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and you're sure to get better luck than you had last 
time you played." 

But Stephen passed out of the room without 
vouchsafing a word in reply. 

" What's the matter with Straight, Stimpson ? " 
asked one of the speakers. 

" Oh, nothing much ; only he owes me a lot of 
money, and can't pay me. But he'll have to do so 
somehow, and so I've been telling him." 

"Well, I think you've fairly fleeced the young 
beggar," said the same speaker. " YouVe taken care 
to keep rtiost of the profit for yourself, and haven't 
let us get much." 

"Well, what of that.?" Stimpson replied. "I 
brought him here, and if there's anything to be made 
out of him I ought to get it I can't pick up a stupid 
like that every day." 



CHAPTER XV. 

A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION. 

Stephen went back to the office in a state of mind 
bordering on utter despair. Bitterly did he regret now 
his first acquaintance with Stimpson and his introduc- 
tion to the billiard saloon and its frequenters. Nothing 
had gone right with him since, and now he was fairly 
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in the toils, held tightly in the clutches of an enemy 
who had no pity and no regard for aught save his own 
selfish interests ; and how to escape from the toils he 
knew not. If he could only get this sum of fifteen 
pounds, he thought, he would have done with Stimpson 
and his associates for ever. 

As he sat at his desk, with his head between his 
hands, Philip looked at him curiously. What had 
come over Stephen lately ? he thought to himself. He 
was not a bit like his old bright self, but was con- 
tinually subject to fits of sullenness and despondency, 
and he was always irritable, even at the best of times. 
What could be the matter ? 

In the course of the afternoon of that same day 
Mr. Straight called for Stephen, and dictated one or 
two letters to him. As he sat at the desk, taking down 
his father's words, his eye was caught by a bright pile 
of sovereigns, standing half hidden under some papers 
at Mr. Straight's left hand. Once he had seen them, 
he could scarcely forbear looking at them; they 
seemed literally to fascinate him, just as a serpent 
fascinates a bird. "Why, there must be at least 
twenty pounds there,'' he thought ; " more than 
enough, if they were only mine, to free me from all 
my difficulties." 

His mind was so absorbed with its own thoughts, 
that he kept missing his father's words, and had 
continually to ask for the repetition of a sentence, 
until Mr. Straight got quite annoyed, and said : " If 
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you can't attend to business, Stephen, you had better 
go away, and send Philip in instead/' 

Then Stephen tried hard to forget about the 
glittering pile, and was to some extent successful, 
although, when he came to look at his rough copy of 
the letters a little later on, he found the words 
** pounds " and " sovereigns " cropping up in lots of 
strange ways in places where they had no business 
to be. 

As he was leaving the inner room with the rough 
copies of the letters, his father said to him, " I shall be 
going out for about half an hour in the course of a few 
minutes, and when I go you had better lock my door, 
as I have been getting a lot of valuable papers out of 
the safe this afternoon, and I can't replace them until 
I return." 

'* Very well," said Stephen, and he went to his desk 
and began to write the letters. 

But his mind was still full of that pile of sovereigns, 
and he couldn't help longing that they were his. 
Strange too that this money should be lying about just 
when Stimpson's suggestion was haunting him — "Steal 
it, if you can't get it any other way." And why 
shouldn't he steal it, he thought. It was his father's 
money, and if his father refused to give him what he 
wanted, why shouldn't he help himself.? But then he 
would be found out, for his father proposed to leave 
him in charge of the room, and if the money were 
missing after that of course he would be accused of 
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taking it ; and having pressed his father for a large 
sum of money that morning, was it likely he would 
be believed, however strongly he proclaimed his 
innocence ? 

Stay, though ! There was one way of escape. If he 
could only contrive that suspicion should fall upon 
some one else, and why not on Philip ? He would get 
rid of Philip for a tfme, and take the money, and then 
he would leave the key of the door in Philip's charge 
for a while, while he ran round to the billiard saloon 
and paid Stimpson, so getting the gold out of his pos- 
session. Even then he might be suspected ; but he 
must risk something so that he might free himself 
from Stimpson, once and for all. 

So the miserable boy argued with himself, his brain 
on fire with apprehension of disclosures to his father, 
so that he quite lost sight of the fact that the suspicion 
which might follow his theft of the money in his 
fatKer's room would be almost, if not quite, as 
bad for him as anything which Stimpson could reveal 
to Mr. Straight, But he was more or less out of his 
mind this afternoon, and when his father came out of 
the room, and told him to lock the door, the robbery 
was determined upon. 

Stephen locked the door, and modifying his first 
plan a little, he asked Phih'p to take charge of the key 
while he went down to the warehouse, where he stayed 
about five minutes. 

On his return Philip found that he must go to 
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another part of the house, so that Stephen got rid of 
his companion without any trouble on his part. Every 
circumstance seemed to be aiding him in his sinful 
intention. 

He at once opened the door of the inner room and 
walked up to his father's desk, but to his dismay the 
money was not there. Where had it gone? Who 
could have taken it } It did not occur to him for a 
minute that perhaps his father had taken the gold 
away with him, and his main thought was that Philip, 
on whom he intended suspicion to fall, was really the 
thief. Philip must have got into difficulties too, and 
must have taken the money. But now ke (Stephen) 
was in a fix ; he hadn't stolen the gold in fact, 
although he had in intention, and yet some part of the 
suspicion would naturally fall upon him, and he saw 
clearly now what was only dimly in his mind when he 
resolved to steal — that, after the morning conversation 
with his father, he would be the person first and 
chiefly suspected. This was terrible ; to be thought«a 
thief, and yet to be still in the clutches of that fellow 
Stimpson. And if Stimpson fulfilled his threats, and 
came forward with his story now, of course he would 
be believed to the uttermost. 

These thoughts were chasing one another through 
Stephen's brain, when his eye fell on the papers spread 
about on his father's desk. What were they ? 

Examining them more closely, he found they were 
foreign bonds — certificates showing the loan of certain 
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sums to foreign governments, and having interest 
warrants attached. Stephen understood enough 
about these to know that some of them were 
transferable — could be passed from hand to hand 
almost like a bank note — ^and a new idea entered 
into his mind. He would take a bond and give that 
to Stimpson, and the theft of it would naturally be laid 
to the charge of the purloiner of the money. Yeis, this 
was a good idea, for he would not then be allowing 
blame to fall on any one unjustly. So he tried to 
reason with hts conscience. 

But then another thought suddenly occurred to 
him. The bond could be traced — his father would 
be sure to know the number of it ; it could be traced 
to Stimpson — and then the whole story would come 
out. Stephen foresaw in a minute that then he would 
be charged not only with having stolen the bond, but 
also with having appropriated the money. No, after 
all, this way of getting out of his difficulty would 
never answer. 

Just then he heard Philip's footstep in the 
outer office, and he hurriedly replaced all the 
papers, and came out, locking the door after him. 
He had been in the room much longer than he 
intended, and now a guilty conscience led him to 
think he must make some excuse for his presence 
there. 

" Some of these letters of my father s are private 
ones/^ he said, *'and I have been looking for some 
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of his private note-paper. You don't happen to have 
any of it, I suppose ? '' 

" No," Philip answered ; " I used the last sheet a 
few days ago, when I wrote a private letter for Mr. 
Straight/' 

Stephen, having recovered from his momentary 
confusion, looked at Philip curiously to see whether 
he could discern any sign of guilt, but none 
was visible. Surely Philip must have taken the 
money ! 

Then he thought he would startle him with a 
sudden question. 

" Did you go into my father's room for anything 
while I was out ? '' 

'* No,'' said Philip, in a surprised tone. " Why do 
you ask ? " 

" Oh, for no reason in particular that I know of." 

Philip's look was scarcely that of a thief who was 
on the point of being found out, Stephen thought to 
himself, and yet he must have taken the money. If 
he didn't, what had become of it ? 

A very short time afterwards Mr. Straight re- 
turned, and Stephen waited in trepidation for the 
absence of the money to be discovered. But his 
father didn't say a word, and showed not the least 
sign of having lost anything. What was the explana- 
tion of it ? 

But the mystery was solved when Mr. Straight 
looked out of his room, and told Philip to take a 
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receipt to the cashier. " Tell Mr. Jones I called on 
Mrs. Scott myself and paid her the money. 

And then Stephen understood it all. Mrs. Scott 
«vas the widow of an old servant of the firm, and a 
pension was paid to her half-yearly. This was the 
money which was lying on the desk an hour or two 
before, and Mr. Straight, in his kind way, had called 
on Mrs. Scott himself. Stephen was very cross with 
himself for not having guessed at something of the 
sort before. 

As it was, he was a thief in intention if not in 
deed, and he was no better off than before. He had 
plotted and worried himself to no purpose, and he 
was still in Stimpson's power. What was he to do 
now ? 



CHAPTER XVI. 

A NARROW ESCAPE. 

The New Year seemed to have brought with it a little 
milder weather, and, although there was a slight frost 
every night, there was more or less of a thaw during 
the day. Still the ice on the ponds seemed as thick 
and solid as ever, and skating went on all through the 
week, although wiseacres nodded their heads wam- 
ingly, and said the ice was getting rotten, and that 
soon it wouldn't be safe to venture upon it 
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It was Saturday afternoon, and Lucy was walking 
up to the house to see Violet and tell her the glad 
news about Tim. The fever had left him entirely, 
and he was recovering rapidly. This was good news 
indeed, and the only drawback to Lucy's rejoicing was 
the thought that on Monday she and the little ones 
were to leave the fresh country air and go back again 
to smoky old Blackborough. " There was no reason 
why they should not return now," Mrs. Thomson 
wrote, "for Tim was always asking for them, and 
they had trespassed on Mr. Straight's kindness long 
enough." 

Lucy was thinking how sorry she should be to 
leave her comfortable abode at the lodge, and to give 
up her pleasant walks through the park and grounds, 
when she was startled by a piercing scream, and what 
sounded like a cry for help. It seemed to come from 
the pond where Stephen and Violet had been skating 
on Boxing-day, and Lucy ran there as fast as her 
limbs would carry her. Fortunately she had not far 
to go. 

Arrived at the edge of the pond, she stood almost 
paralysed at the sight which met her eyes. Just in the 
very centre of the pond the ice had given way, and 
Stephen's head was just visible above the water, 
together with one hand, which was grasping the 
nearest point of firm ice. 

*' Help ! " he cried ; " help at once, or I shall sink ! I 
am almost numb with the cold already." 
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Lucy was at once aroused from her lethargy of 
terror. She saw that there was no time to be lost, ancj 
she looked around at once for something to aid her in 
attempting Stephen's rescue. She had never seen 
a frozen pond till this winter, much less a person who 
had fallen through the ice, but she had read many 
stories of lives saved by means of planks and such 
things pushed carefully over the ice until they 
were close to the hole. So, when she saw some 
sheep hurdles standing in the ground close by, she 
gave a little cry of hope, and rushed to them at 
once. 

" Held on for a minute or two longer," she called to 
Stephen, " and TU be with you." 

The hurdles had been used to fence off one part of 
the park for the sheep in the summer, and after the 
hard frost they were frozen into the ground But, by 
dint of exerting all her strength, Lucy at length 
managed to get one out, and to drag it to the edge of 
the pond. Then she pushed it over the ice in the 
direction of the hole, until it was close enough for 
Stephen to catch hold of it. 

But he was too numb to do more than catch hold, 
and seeing that he had no strength left, Lucy lay flat 
down on the hurdle, and stretched out a hand to 
Stephen to pull him out Stephen grasped it convul- 
sively, and Lucy put forth all her strength to bring 
him on to the hurdle. But the extra strain was too 
much for the rotten ice. There was a sudden cracking 
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and in a second Lucy and the hurdle were both in the 
water. 

Fortunately Stephen was clutching the hurdle with 
one hand at the time, and he did not lose his grip, 
but by the sudden overturn Lucy was driven right 
under the broken ice, and she did not reappear for 
some seconds. 

At this very minute further rescuers appeared on 
the scene ; and it was well that they did so, or two lives 
must have been lost. 

Stephen's first cry had been heard by a man in the 
stables, and by one of the gardeners who was working 
in the grounds, and they both reached the pond at 
about the same minute, just in time to see the catas- 
trophe with the hurdle, and to witness Lucy's disap- 
pearance. 

Profiting by the little girl's example, they at once 
rushed to the hurdles, dragged two or three out of the 
ground, and carried them down to the edge of the 
pond. Then, pushing them along as far as seemed 
safe, and venturing upon them, they succeeded in 
bringing Stephen safely ashore, still conscious, but 
almost frozen through his long immersion. 

Meanwhile Lucy had once or twice made her 
appearance amongst the broken ice, and, Stephen 
rescued, the men turned their attention to her, and in 
a few minutes she too was dragged out of the icy 
water, looking more dead than alive. 

The lodge was the nearest house, so, one man 

H 
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picking up Stephen, and the other Lucy, they made 
their way there as speedily as possible. 

Mrs. Brown's surprise when they arrived may be 
more easily imagined than described. But at any 
rate she didn't allow her consternation to paralyse 
her efforts, and in a very few minutes Stephen and 
Lucy were both in bed. 

A dose of hot wine-and-water soon brought the 
warmth back to Stephen, who was naturally strong 
and vigorous. But it was far otherwise with Lucy, 
who had been weakened by a town life, and was 
altogether unused to exposure to cold. Hot-water 
bottles, and every other remedy Mrs. Brown could 
think of, were applied before she showed the slightest 
return to life, and even then she was shivering so that 
it was plainly evident that a long illness of some kind 

would follow. 

After putting Stephen in Mrs. Brown's bed, one 

of the men had at once started to fetch the doctor, 
while the other ran up to the house to tell what had 
happened. It was not long, therefore, before Mrs. 
Straight and Violet made their appearance, and the 
doctor followed soon afterwards. 

Stephen, by this time, began to feel quite him- 
self again, but the doctor advised that he should 
rest where he was for an hour or two preparatory to 
removal home. In all probability he would then be 
all right on the morrow. 

The case, however, was very different with Lucy 
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and the doctor gave it as his opinion that she would 
very likely be laid up with an attack of rheumatic 
fever. She must be kept in bed, and attentively 
nursed, for she was so weak naturally, that the utmost 
care would be necessary. 

No sooner did Violet hear this than she begged 
her mother to let her take up her quarters at the 
lodge, and nurse Lucy. 

** Just think, mother,'^ she said, " that if it had not 
been for Lucy's cleverness and daring, Stephen might 
have been drowned." The men had told Mrs. Straight 
all that they knew of the disaster, and of Lucy's 
attempt to save Stephen. 

But Mrs. Straight did not need any appeal of this 
description. She was only too glad to see Violet 
wishing to be of service, so she readily gave her con- 
sent, and, moreover, arranged for the transfer of all 
the little Thomsons to the house for a day or two. 

So it came about that all that night Violet watched 
by the bedside of Lucy, who was burning with fever. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

A TOUCH OF REMORSE. 

The next day Stephen did not seem to be any the 
worse for his long immersion in the water, but it was 
far otherwise with Lucy. She had a very bad attack 
of rheumatic fever, and was aching in every limb. 

" She is a delicate little thing,^' the doctor said, 
"and unless she is most carefully nursed, I won't 
answer for the consequences. You see she has hardly 
any natural strength to bear her up. However, well 
hope for the best, but she won't. be able to move from 
here for a long time." 

But, although Stephen was well enough bodily, he 
did not seem so mentally, and the news of Lucy's 
dangerous condition did not lighten the load of his 
cares. Night and morning he called at the lodge to 
get the latest account of her condition, and when it 
was unfavourable a strange look of remorse seemed 
to settle upon his face. Had he any reason for 
remorse, or was it only sorrow for the little girl who 
had so bravely risked her life to save his ? 

On the Sunday all the little Thomsons had gone 
home — Mr. Thomson had fetched them — so that 
there was perfect quietude at the lodge. Mrs. Thom- 
son would have come over to nurse Lucy, but she was 
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already thoroughly worn-out with her long attend- 
ance upon Tim, and was quite unfit to undertake 
anything more of the same sort for a while. But what 
with the careful watching of Mrs. Straight and Violet 
and Mrs. Brown, Lucy lacked for nothing. 

"If you don't get well with such nurses, you ought 
to,*' the doctor said to her, laughingly, one day. 

Lucy smiled back at him, and looked lovingly at 
Violet, who was in the room, but she wa '. too weak 
and in too great pain to say much. 

So the days went on, but the little patient did not 
seem to get on as well as she ought to do, and the 
doctor began to look anxious. 

" Do you know,^' he said to Violet one day, 
when she had left the sick room to let him out, " do 
you know whether your little friend has an)^hing 
on her mind. It has often struck me that she has, 
and, if so, the sooner she disburdens herself the 
better." 

"Well, Vm not sure — " began Violet, hesita- 
tingly. 

*' Ah, perhaps Tm right then. Try to make her 
take you into her confidence." 

Violet guessed pretty well what it was that was 
troubling Lucy, and she determined to have a talk 
with her on the subject. 

On returning to the bedside she rushed straight 
to the point by asking, " Have you forgotten 
about that letter you found, Lucy, or are you 
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still wondering whether it would help to clear 
Tim if you told about it ? " 

A little colour came into Lucy's cheeks, which 
had been white enough for days past, as she 
answered Violet's question. 

" To tell you the truth, that has been on my 
mind all the time I have been lying here ; I 
can't settle what is my duty in the matter. 
After all that has happened I don't like to injure 
your brother in any way, even if he be guilty, 
and then I may be wrong in what I think. On 
the other hand I feel Tim mtist be cleared. 
What ought I to do ? " 

Knowing more than Lucy did of the probability 
of Stephen's guilt, Violet did not know what to 
advise, and she told Lucy so. But she made up 
her mind that she would speak to Stephen at 
the earliest opportunity, tell him all she knew, 
and implore him to confess his crime if he really 
were guilty of the theft of which Lucy's brother Tim 
had been accused. 

Her resolution taken, she did not have to wait 
long for an opportunity for carrying it into effect 
That evening Stephen called at the lodge, as 
usual, to inquire for Lucy, and Violet was dressed 
and ready to walk up to the house with him. 

" Lucy 's much weaker," she began, " and the 
doctor seems very anxious about her, and says 
he fancies something is worrying her and keep- 
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ing her back Stephen, can you guess what it 
is?" 

" Not I/' said Stephen, with a forced laugh ; 
" I'm not good at thought-reading." 

" Stephen, you must know it's about that letter 
she found. She can't help thinking you really 
stole that money at the office, and she doesn't 
know what she ought to do. After helping to 
save your life, she seems to have begun to think 
better of you, and she doesn't like the thought of 
getting you into trouble, which of course talking 
about that letter would do even if you didn't take 
the money. At the same time her mind is full 
of poor Tim, just recovering from a long illness 
brought about by an unjust charge, and she feels 
she ought not to keep anything back which 
would help to clear him. Stephen, she was ready 
enough to risk her life for you; can't you see 
your way to do anything now, may be to save her 
life?" 

" Whatever do you mean, Violet ? What can 
/do?" 

Violet saw she must tell all she knew if she was 
to do any good, so she said — 

" Do you remember having a visitor in the 
summer-house one Saturday ? " 

Stephen gave a start of surprise. 

" Well, I overheard all that was said. I know 
it was mean of me, but I was behind the summer- 
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house, and heard the first few words, and then I 
couldn't resist the temptation of listening to the 
end. Oh, Stephen, if you did take that money, how 
much better to confess at once, instead of waiting 
to be found out ! '* 

Stephen was walking on in moody silence, 
trying to remember what Stimpson had said that 
day in the summer-house, and how far he might 
trust Violet in the matter ; so his sister continued her 
appeal. 

" And all is sure to be found out one day ! 
Do you remember that sermon in church on the 
Sunday before Christmas Day? ' There is nothing 
covered that shall not be revealed ; neither hid, that 
shall not be known* And then Mr. Vicars said, 
'That if a man injured another, or allowed him 
to be wrongfully accused, he might hide his evil- 
doing for a while, but that in God's good time 
his sin would be sure to find him out' Oh, 
Stephen, if you have done this wicked thing, 
don't let it be hidden any longer! uncover it for 
yourself, and I'm sure you will be happier." 

"Who gave you leave to preach at me?" said 
Stephen, bitterly, but feeling too full of despair and 
too sad at heart to be angry, as he would have been 
a few days ago. 

" Oh, don't speak like that ! " Violet cried, with 
tears in her eyes, and the sound of a half-checked 
sob in her voice. " If you won't confess, because 
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it IS wrong not to do so, confess for poor Lucy's 
sake. She is so thin and weak now, and I believe 
you might save her life ! " 

By this time they had reached the house, and 
without answering Violet's appeal, Stephen went up- 
stairs to his room, leaving his sister in doubt as to 
what he meant to do. She felt that he was moved by 
what she had said — otherwise he would have spoken, 
and angrily denied her implied accusation — and so 
she hoped for the best Perhaps he had gone to his 
room to think the matter over. Oh, if he would only 
determine to do what was right I 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

ANOTHER STRANGE DREAM. 

That night when Stephen put his head on the pillow, 
he lay for a long time unable to sleep, and then, when 
he at length dropped off into an uneasy slumber, he 
too had a dream. 

Tim had dreamt when he was troubled, and Violet 
too had dreamt when her mind was weary with the 
problem of what was right for her to do, and now 
Stephen in his distress also had a strange dream. 
Some who read this story may be inclined to say, 
" Oh, it is full of dreams ! " which, however, it isn't ; 
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but even if it were, would it be in any way remark- 
able, since this professes to be a true narrative of 
daily life? When the brain is overwrought, and 
when the mind is troubled, sound sleep is out of the 
question, and dreams are almost sure to come. 

At any rate this was what happened in Stephen's 
case, and as his dream was out of the ordinary run, it 
may be worth telling. 

A few days before he had been reading a tale of 
the old days of chivalry, and the events of the story 
mingled themselves most strangely with the recent 
incidents in his own life. 

He fancied that he was a knight going forth to 
battle, to redress wrongs, and to do the right, to fight 
against all that is evil in the world, and to maintain 
the cause of truth, and honour, and justice. And the 
sword of Truth was girded by his side, and he carried 
with him the shield of Uprightness. 

So equipped he wandered forth in search of 
adventures, but before he started the king of the 
country said to him, "Be you true in all things, 
and you shall prevail against all foes. Armed with 
the sword of Truth, and the buckler of Upright- 
ness, the mighty giants Falsehood, Dishonesty, and 
Crime shall have no power over you. But if you 
are weak enough to be untrue in the least thing, 
all your strength will be gone, and the giants will 
make a slave of you. And remember to travel to 
the giants* castle through the land of Single-minded- 
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ness ; if you pass through the country of Prevarica- 
tion you will fail in your enterprise." 

Thus advised, Stephen set out ; but he forgot the 
king's warning, and it was not long before, tempted 
by the beauty of the country, he strayed into the 
region of Prevarication. 

Here everything was very fair to the sight, for the 
ground was covered with gorgeous flowers, and rich 
fruit hung ripe on the trees, and the air was full of 
brightly plumaged birds. But when Stephen gathered 
the flowers they fell to pieces in his hand, and they 
had no scent to them ; and when he plucked the fruit 
he found that what looked so fair and sweet was 
rotten to the core ; and when he listened for the song 
of the birds, he heard nothing but a dismal screech- 
ing 1 

" Where are the giants Falsehood, Dishonesty, and 
Crime ? " he asked of one bird, that looked something 
like an owl, only that its feathers shone like burnished 
gold. " Where are the three giants, for I go to seek 
them ? " 

" If you go far through this land you are bound to 
find them,'^ screeched the owl. " But why do you 
seek them?*' 

" To slay them," said Stephen, valiantly. 

'' Ha ! ha ! " laughed the owl. " You slay them ! 
None can slay them, unless he be provided with the 
sword of Truth and the buckler of Uprightness, and 
you have them not ! " 
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" Have I not ? " cried Stephen, enraged. " I will 
soon show you that I have, you evil thing ! I believe 
that you are a servant of the giants, and therefore I 
will slay you first ! " 

So saying, Stephen essayed to draw his sword 
from the scabbard, but it stuck fast. 

" Ho ! ho ! " jeered the owl. " You'll kill me, will 
you ? Where's the sword you talk of ? You can't 
draw it ! you can't draw it ! " 

Greatly abashed Stephen passed on, while the owl 
shrieked after him — 

** Lies are hidden in your heart, 
So you cannot bear your part 
In the warfare against wrong ! 
Go your way, 'twill not be long 
Ere the giants you will see ! 
Gone then your security ! 
Go your way, for in an hour 
You will be in Falsehood's power, 
And Dishonesty and Crime 
Will enchain you for all time/* 

Stephen hurried on, but the mocking words were 
still ringing in his ears, when he saw a huge castle 
gleaming in the distance before him. It seemed to 
be made of the rarest marble, and to be inlaid with 
gold and precious stones, and Stephen hastened to- 
wards it with delight. 

When he came nearer he saw that it was sur- 
rounded by a high wall and a deep and wide ditch. 
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but that there was a bridge over the ditch, leading up 
to a massive gate of immense size studded with 
golden nails. Over the gate was this inscription : — 

" Is there any man who'll dare 
To besiege us in our lair ? 
Let him, for his life, beware ! 
Beware I beware I ^ 

Stephen read the words and felt not a little uneasy, 
but as he had come so far he didn't like to turn back, 
and he still trusted in the sword which had failed him 
so unaccountably before. After leaving the owl, 
and when no foe was near, he had drawn it out 
of the scabbard once or twice, so he supposed it 
had rusted from want of use, and so had stuck to 
the sheath. He was confident it wouldn't fail him 
again. 

So, with a great assumption of boldness, he went 
up to the gate, and rang the bell. Then he retreated 
across "the bridge and awaited the coming of the 
giants. 

And he didn't have to wait very long, for in two 
or three minutes the huge gate creaked on its hinges, 
and forth came three horrible monsters. 

" I am Falsehood," said the first. " Who dares to 
seek me t " 

" I am Dishonesty," said the second. " Who calls 
me?" 

" I am Crime," said the third, who far exceeded 
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the others in the hideousness of his aspect. " Who 
wants me ? " 

" I seek you, all three of you," cried Stephen. 
" You have troubled the world long enough, and I 
have been sent here to kill you." 

Then the three giants sat down on the ground, 
and laughed till the tears ran down their faces. 

" You kill us ? " cried one. 

*^ You sent to destroy us?" laughed another. 

" You kill us ? " said the third. " Only the sword 
of Truth has any chance of doing that, and even if we 
are killed by that sword, there are plenty of our sons 
to spring up and take our places." 

" Here is the sword of Truth," cried Stephen, with 
his hand on the hilt. " Come on, all three of you ! " 

" Oh no ; we like to be fair," sneered Falsehood. 
" One of us at a time will be quite enough for you. 
Try me first," and he advanced a little in front of the 
others, armed only with a big club. 

Stephen proceeded to draw his sword, but to his 
horror he found that it was fixed in the scabbard 
again, and as the giant rushed at him he felt 
helpless. Stay, though ! the shield would still protect 
him, and he held it out in front of him. But with a 
touch the giant brushed it aside, and knocked him to 
the ground. 

" Get up," said Falsehood, sneerlngly. " Try my 
brother. Dishonesty, now. Perhaps you will be more 
fortunate with him." 
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Stephen was giddy with his fall, but he rose to his 
feet to meet the second giant, and again tried to draw 
his sword. 

Alas, his effort was as vain as before, and the 
second fall was worse than the first. 

" Don't give it up," jeered Falsehood. "Try my 
handsome brother, Crime : kill him I " 

And again Stephen struggled to his feet, and 
strove to drag forth the sword. But it was all to no 
purpose, and Crime dealt him such a terrific blow 
that he fell senseless to the ground. 

When he recovered consciousness he found him- 
self in a dungeon, and he concluded that he had been 
carried within the castle walls. Verily what the owl 
had said had come true — 

" — in an hour* 
You will be in Falsehood's power, 
And Dishonesty and Crime 
Will enchain you for all time." 

While he was meditating sorrowfully upon his 
position, he heard the sound of bolts being withdrawn, 
and the door of his prison opened to admit the three 
giants. 

"Well, my young champion, how now?'* they 
said. " You were going to kill us an hour ago, but 
you don't seem to have done it ! How about your 
sword of Truth ? " 

Stephen was too weak and too sad to answer, so 
the giants continued — 
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" You were our slave before you came here, so we 
knew you couldn't injure us. It's no good having the 
sword of Truth at your side if your heart is full of 
untruth all the time. 

' Lies are hidden in your heart. 
So you cannot bear a part 
In the warfare against wrong.' 

Well, you're our prisoner now, and you'll have to 
fight openly on our side in future." 

"I won't!" cried Stephen. "I'm your prisoner, 
but I'll never be false and untrue again ! '^ 

" Oh you won't, eh } Well, we'll see what a little 
diet of dry crusts and water will do for you." 

And then the prison door was bolted s^ain, and 
Stephen was left to himself. 

Lying there, bruised and hungry, he pictured to 
himself some very different scenes. He saw himself 
shooting with a catapult, and injuring a man, and 
then strenuously denying his guilt. He saw himself 
stealing ten pounds, and allowing the whole blame 
and shame to fall upon an innocent person. He saw 
himself telling falsehoods innumerable, and willing to 
commit other crimes. And he wondered no longer 
that the giants had conquered him. 

Then he was filled with penitence for his evil 
deeds, and with remorse for the sorrow he had 
brought upon others, and he determined that if ever 
he could get free he would go back to the king and 
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confess all his sins. He would keep nothing 
back. 

No sooner had he arrived at this determination 
than the bolts of the prison sprang back, and the 
walls of the dungeon seemed to disappear. Stephen 
was in the open air again outside the castle, and on 
the walls he saw the three giants watching him 
gloomily. 

" He only says he*ll confess," he heard Falsehood 
say to the others. " He won't do it, and in a very 
short time hell be back in our power again. And 
he'll be chained tighter than ever then." 

"But I will confess!" shouted Stephen; "and if 
ever I come back here again it will only be to kill 
you. ril come through the land of Single-minded- 
ness next time, and so reach your castle on the other 
side, where there is no wall to protect you. And Til 
take you by surprise, and kill you all." 

" Not you, for yotill never confess," still sneered 
the giant. 

" I will ! I will ! " cried Stephen. 

And, so shouting, he awoke to find that it was 
daylight 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE LAST LINK. 

Soon after Stephen and Violet had passed up the 
avenue the evening before Stephen had had such a 
curious dream Philip arrived at the lodge. Directly 
business was over he had come by train from 
Blackborough to see his sister, and take home the 
latest news. 

He was very grieved when he saw how white and 
thin she looked, and Mrs. Brown's account of the 
patient was not at all reassuring. 

Lucy's first thought was of Tim ; how was he 
getting on ? 

" He has quite recovered," said Philip, " but I think 
he is worried a good deal about that affair at the 
office. What could have made him take the money, I 
can't think." 

"But he didn't take the money!" cried Lucy, in- 
dignantly. " I'm sure he didn't, and how any of you 
can believe it of him, I can't understand." 

Philip evidently looked a little incredulous, and 
this was quite sufficient for Lucy ; her mind was at 
once made up about the letter. She hesitated no 
longer. 

" Give me that bag, please," she said. 
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Philip handed her a small bag that was standing 
by the bedside, and then opening it, she took out an 
envelope and handed it to her brother. 

" Read what is in there," she said, " and then see if 
you will still believe your brother is a thief." 

Philip opened the envelope, and took out two 
pieces of paper — the torn scrap in Stimpson*s writing, 
and Lucy's copy of the rest of the letter. He looked 
at them wonderingly, puzzled to understand what they 
were. 

" Put the small piece in the hole in the letter in 
my writing," said Lucy, " and then read it all." 

Philip did as he was] bidden, and read the letter 
aloud as well as he could make it out. When he 
made a mistake Lucy corrected him; she knew the 
words by heart. 

When he had finished reading, Philip looked as 
puzzled as ever, but as Lucy went on to explain the 
finding of the letter by Violet's dog, her rescue of the 
greater part of it — now represented by the copy in 
her writing — her search for the missing piece, and her 
discovery of it, her knowledge of the writer, and of 
the person to whom it was written, a new light 
dawned upon Philip, and he at once saw the import- 
ance of the matter. 

" What was this fellow like, who called at the 
lodge and left the letter ? " he asked. 

Lucy described him as well as she could, and now 
guided by his suspicions, Philip thought he could re- 
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cognise the visitor as one of Stephen's city com- 
panions, who had called at the office on several occa- 
sions, and induced young Straight to go out with him 
for hours at a time. Philip had often guessed that 
their destination was the billiard-room, and he had 
feared that no good was resulting from the com- 
panionship. 

"There may be a good deal in your suspicion, 
Lucy," he said, after considering the matter for a few 
minutes. " I had an idea Stephen was the thief at the 
time, but when the sovereigns were found in Tim's 
drawer, of course I couldn't suspect Stephen any longer. 
And indeed that seems to settle the matter now, for if 
Stephen stole the money, how could it have got into 
Tim's money-box } " 

"How do you know it was the same money?" 
asked Lucy. 

"Well, whose money was it, if it wasn't Mr 
Straight's } How could Tim have got ten pounds, or 
how could any one else have put it in his money- 
box ? " 

" I can't explain that, I know," said Lucy, " but 
I'm quite sure of one thing, that Tim wasn't the thief" 

" I begin to have my doubts about it myself, after 
all you have told me, but I'm dreadfully puzzled 
about that discovery of the gold in Tim's drawer. I 
shall have to talk to him, now, however, and see what 
he says when I tell him of my suspicions about 
Stephen." 
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The long conversation had been almost too much 
for Lucy, who was lying back very wearily, although 
there was a less uneasy expression on her face, now 
that she had handed over her "evidences," as she 
called them. Seeing how tired she was, Philip said 
good-night, and walked to Oakbourne station to 
return to Blackborough. 

And now happened one of those strange circum- 
stances which we are wont to call coincidences, but 
which are brought about by the overruling Providence 
of God. 

In the very carriage into which Philip entered sat 
Mrs. Blunt, who, as already stated, had left Black- 
borough some months before. She recognised Philip 
at once, although she had only seen him two or three 
times. 

"I thought you had gone to London for good, 
Mrs. Blunt } " said Philip. 

" So I have, but I have been obliged to run down 
for a day or two about my house. I let it when we 
went to London, but my tenant has left, and now I 
want to sell the house, if I can ; otherwise I shall 
always be coming backwards and forwards about it, 
and travelling soon runs away with a lot of money. 
And how is Tim getting on ? I suppose he is quite a 
great artist now } " 

Philip laughed and said, " I believe he still does a 
little painting now and then. But he has been very 
ill lately with brain fever, and is only just recovering." 
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Then Philip had to give all particulars of Tim's 
illness, but of course he said nothing of the trouble 
which had brought it on. 

" Ah ! " said Mrs. Blunt, " I suppose he has been 
working too hard at the art-school." 

"Art-school?" asked Philip. "What do you 
mean ? What art-school } " 

" Why, hasn't he gone to one ? I know he had 
earned most of the money before I went away, so I 
thought he would have begun to take lessons long 
before this." 

" Earned the money ? " laughed Philip. " Why, 
Tim has never earned a penny in his life, poor 
fellow ! " 

" Hasn't he though ! " said Mrs. Blunt ; and then 
having committed herself so far, she had to tell all 
she knew, not a little surprised that the matter was 
still a secret. 

" Hasn't Tim told any of you yet?" Mrs. Blunt said. 
" Why, as far back as last June he earned two guineas 
for painting six cards, and Jack was the means of 
getting that for him. As you know. Jack was then 
working with Mr. Mason, whose firm print Christmas 
and birthday -cards, and Jack saw some cards which 
Tim had painted as presents for you all at home as 
your birthdays came round. They were so good, oi 
they seemed so to us, that Jack thought he would 
take them in to Mr. Mason, and ask him whether 
they weren't good enough to use as copies to print 
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from. The end of it was, Mr. Mason kept the cards 
and paid Tim two guineas for them, and besides, he 
offered to buy other cards at the same rate. Tim 
made us promise to say nothing about it at the time ; 
he wanted to keep it a secret, until he had earned ten 
pounds, and then he was going to tell you all about 
it, and ask your father to let him spend the money in 
art-teaching somehow or other. But, as you haven't 
heard of it yet, I suppose he hasn't managed to' 
get quite the ten pounds. Perhaps his illness stopped 
him." 

Philip was quite staggered by this revelation. 
This, then, was the explanation of the ten sovereigns 
in Tim's money-box. But why had not Tim ex- 
plained that night when the money was discovered, 
and so saved all the after-trouble } 

With this new light thrown upon the matter, 
Philip felt justified in telling Mrs. Blunt the whole 
story of the strange loss of the ten pounds at the 
office, and of the suspicion which had fallen upon 
Tim in consequence. 

He wasn't half-way through the tale when the 
train stopped at Blackborough, but as their way lay 
together for some distance, Philip concluded it on the 
walk home. 

" It's a very strange story ; very strange indeed,'* 
said Mrs. Blunt. "What could have been Tim's 
object in concealing the fact that the money was 
really his own ? Was it to screen any one else, think 
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you?" she asked, looking sharply at Philip all the 
time. 

" There was no one he would want to screen, un- 
less it were me," laughed Philip. " But Tim knew 
very well / wasn't a thief." 

" Well, it's only what I was afraid of at the time 
when I agreed to keep Tim's secret. I told him that 
some harm was bound to come of it, and sure enough 
it has. Children should have no secrets from their 
parents. If they have they're pretty sure to repent 
it some day." 

By this time they had arrived at 181, Green Street, 
and Mrs. Blunt held out her hand to say good-bye. 

" Won't you come in ? " asked Philip. " Tim will 
be so glad to see you." 

" Not to-night," said Mrs. Blunt " I'll look round 
to-morrow, when you have put everything right, and 
made Tim happy again. I should like to see the boy 
again, and, besides, I want to know why he kept 
silence that night, and, moreover, who was the real 
thief. So I'll say good-bye now." 
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CHAPTER XX. 

EXPLANATIONS. 

Meanwhile how had it gone with Tim during his 
long illness ? 

While he was delirious his protestations of inno- 
cence and his rambling speeches about Stephen and 
Philip were very puzzling to his mother, and she 
made up her mind to ask him for an explanation of 
some of them when he got better. 

The first day that the fever left him, and he was 
conscious once more, Mrs. Thomson was sitting by 
the bedside, and she received his first glance of recog- 
nition. 

" Oh, mother," he said, " IVe had such a horrid 
dream. I dreamt I was charged with stealing ten 
pounds ! " 

And then, seeing the look on his mother's face, 
the memory of past events flashed back into his mind, 
and so weak was he that he lay and sobbed. 

" Don't cry, Tim," said Mrs. Thomson, trying to 
soothe him. "/know that youVe not a thief, and 
you'll tell me all about it some day. But now you 
must just lie quiet and get strong." 

" I can't tell you, mother ; I wish I could," sobbed 
Tim. 
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"Well, never mind now," said Mrs. Thomson. 
" It'll all come right in the end." 

Tim thought of his dream-rhyme — 

" God in His good time will show, 
False and true, and wrong and right, 
Bring all hidden things to sight ! " 

and wondered when God*s good time would be. It 
seemed so long in coming. 

Cheer up, brave little Tim! It is much nearer 
now than you expect. 

A few days later the little ones returned from 
Oakbourne, preceded by the news of Lucy's illness. 
This last was a great grief to Tim, for he and Lucy 
were such close friends, and he did not like to think 
that she was left to the care of strangers, however kind 
they might be to her. But, as he well knew, his 
mother was so knocked up through her long nights 
of watching by his bedside, that she was not in any 
way fit to go and nurse another sick child, and there 
was no one else to do it. 

So the days wore on until that eventful night 
when Philip gathered together the links in the chain 
which Lucy had collected so carefully, and found the 
last link in the facts which Mrs. Blunt had revealed 
to him. 

When he opened the door and walked in, Tim was 
sitting beside the fire, the same troubled look on his 
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face which had been there ever since the discovery of 
his hidden store. 

Philip walked up to him at once, and gripping 
him by the hand, said, so as to be heard by all in the 
room — " I beg your pardon, Tim, old fellow, and I 
want you to forgive me for ever thinking you could 
be a thief I ought to have known better, and Fm 
ashamed of myself" 

All three occupants of the room — father, mother 
and Tim— looked up in surprise : what did Philip 
mean ? 

" Is it all coming out at last ? '* thought Tim. " Is 
this God's good time? Are all the hidden things 
coming to sight ? But if so, surely Philip wasn't the 
thief, or he would never look like that." 

Then Philip began his story, just as it had been 
revealed to him. 

He told first of Lucy's suspicions about Stephen, 
of the strange visitor at the lodge, of the letter which 
was left, of the finding of the letter by the pond, of 
the search for the missing piece ; and then as a 
climax he produced Lucy's copy of part of the letter, 
together with the original piece which had been torn 
out, and triumphantly handed them round for inspec- 
tion. 

Aided by Philip's instructions, Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomson and Tim each read the letter in turn, but 
looked a little puzzled over it. 

"You see," said. Philip, "it's just as clear as day. 
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That letter distinctly charges Stephen with having 
stolen the ten pounds. There can't be any doubt 
about it" 

Tim gave a cry of delight, but Mr. Thomson 
broke in with — 

" That's all very well, Philip. We might or might 
not accept this as evidence that Stephen stole the 
money, but, unfortunately for us and for our peace 
of mind, there is proof conclusive that some one 
else was the thief. The money was found in Tints 
possession'' 

Tim looked as though he were going to say some- 
thing, but Philip gave him no time. He had not half 
finished his story yet, and knowing what would be 
said by his father or mother — had he not himself 
made almost the same remark to Lucy.? — ^he had 
kept the account of his interview with Mrs. Blunt 
until the last. 

When he first spoke of his meeting Mrs. Blunt in 
the train, Tim guessed what was coming, and he was 
very glad at heart. But Mr. and Mrs. Thomson were 
quite in the dark, and it was not until Philip had 
finished his story that they began to understand 
the mystery of the ten pounds. What a revelation 
it all was to them may be better imagined than 
described. 

" What foolish tale is this } " said Mr. Thomson 
at first. " Tim earn ten pounds ? Why, he couldn't 
earn ten pence 1 " 
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But Mrs. Thomson was already at Tim's side, and 
was hugging her boy to her breast 

"Forgive me, Tim, for ever doubting you," she 
cried. " I ought to have known you better, and all 
through I felt sure there was some mystery in the 
matter." 

By this time Mr. Thomson was beginning to think 
there might be some truth in Philip's story after all, 
and he, too, was feeling a little bit ashamed of him- 
self for so readily believing in Tim's guilt. So he 
tried to find some excuse for his conduct, although, 
indeed, considering Tim's persistent silence, none 
was needed. 

" But if all this is right," he said, « why didn't 
Tim explain about the ten pounds when Lucy 
scattered the gold on the floor } " 

There was evidently another mystery, and all 
three waited for Tim's explanation. 

" I'm . afpaid I've been very foolish," said Tim, 
" but I'll tell- you all about jt. 

" After my first success I thought how grand it 
would be if I could save up a good sum of money, 
and then tell you all about it, and ask you to let me 
learn painting ; for I've been very ambitious, although 
none of you has ever guessed it, and I have always 
wanted to be an artist. 

"Month after month the money came in until I 
had got together the sum I had fixed upon — ten 
pounds. That was just about a week before Christ- 
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mas, and well do I remember how proud I was that 
day, as I added the last two pounds to my store. I 
have found out since then that in very truth * all is 
not gold that glitters/ 

" I had made up my mind to tell you all about 
it on Christmas Day ; but the night of the day I 
got the last money from Mr. Mason I had a strange 
dream, which seemed to warn me of trouble in store. 
It's much too long a story to tell you now ; but there 
was a castle of gold in it which crumbled away to 
dust, and a fairy, who gave much good advice, saying 
amongst other things : — 

" * Toil and struggle onward still, 
But with sweet unselfishness, 
Striving other lives to bless 1 
And if thus you climb and climb, 
In the Giver's own good time. 
Golden blessings will be yours ! ' 

" I couldn't forget these words, and when after- 
events followed I fancied they had been spoken to 
guide me. 

" A day or two later Philip came home with the 
news of the theft of the money in the office ; and 
one of my first thoughts was of the strange fact that 
the sum stolen should be exactly the amount which 
I had myself safely stored away up-stairs. Then, 
guided by some foolish fancies, which would come 
into my mind, I began to wonder whether Philip 
really had taken the money. So you see, Philip, 
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I am as much to be blamed for suspecting you as 
you for suspecting me. 

" Thinking the matter over, I wondered whether 
I could give Philip my ten pounds to hand to Mr. 
Straight, but I soon saw that that would never do, as it 
would imply that Philip had indeed taken the money. 
Then, while I was thinking what could be done, came 
the crash up-stairs, and the discovery of my hoard, 
and it at once flashed into my mind that by means 
of this accident I might bear the blame, and save 
Philip from disgrace. It was a mad thought, and I 
see the folly of it now the whole truth is known ; 
but I am afraid that then even this sacrifice of myself 
was gleaming like a castle of gold, and now, I am 
thankful to say, it, too, has crumbled into dust I 
have, indeed, been justly punished for holding back 
the truth. 

" Once I had made up my mind I allowed nothing 
to turn me from it, although it was very hard, mother, 
to keep the truth from^^^ when you were so good to 
me. But I am so glad, now that all is known — oh, 
so glad ! " 

"But what made you fancy Philip could have 
taken the money?" asked Mr. Thomson, after he 
had shaken his son by the hand, and told him he 
was a good boy, although, perhaps, he hadn't acted 
for the best, as things had turned out ** What made 
you suspect Philip ? " 

*' Well, for some time past Td fancied he had a 
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secret of some sort, and then he was often out in the 
evening, and didn't seem to care to say where he had 
been, and so when t heard of the robbeiy I thought 
perhaps he had fallen in with bad companions, just as 
it seems Stephen Straight has, and that he had taken 
the money to help him out of some difficulty. But 
you'll forgive me, Phil, won't you ? " 

" Forgive you, old fellow ! I've nothing to forgive. 
It's quite the other way round. And I tell you what: 
if you hadn't acted as you did, we might never have 
found out who stole the money, and I might still have 
been thought a thief. You see Mr. Straight wouldn't 
have taken me back unless he had known I was inno- 
cent ; and then, unless you had been ill through taking 
the blame on yourself, Lucy and the children would 
never have gone to Oakbourne, and Lucy would not 
have found the letter and had such good reason for 
suspecting Stephen. So, Tim, you see you didn^t 
sacrifice yourself in vain after all, although I wasn't 
the thief, as you thought at first But if it hadn't 
been for you I should have been a thief still in the 
eyes of the world, and with very little prospect of 
clearing myself" 

"You're quite right, Philip," said Mr. Thomson. 
" I hadn't looked at the matter in that light, so that 
all we have to regret is Tim's illness." 

Tim's face flushed with pleasure, but it was 
saddened the next minute. He had just thought of 
Lucy lying ill at the lodge. 
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*'But there's Lucy," he said. "If I hadn*t kept 
back the truth, she would never have gone to Oak- 
bourne, and fallen into the water trying to save 
Stephen. Poor little Lucy 1 " 

" Lucy was doing her duty, Tim," said Mrs. 
Thomson, "just as you tried to do yours, and I am 
proud of both my children. Besides, I don't think 
all these *ifs* and all this dwelling on the past are 
right. What has happened has been by the will 
of God, and we may be sure that it has all been for 
the best." 

"And now, that there may be no more secrets 
between us, / want to tell you all something," said 
Philip. " Tim was quite right in his fancy that I was 
keeping something to myself. I have been taking 
lessons in shorthand, with a view to making myself 
more valuable in the office, and I have been com- 
peting in a shorthand competition. It was very 
foolish of me to make a mystery of such a little thing, 
but I wanted to wait until I got my certificate, and 
make a little surprise of it. It will be sent to me in a 
day or two, but I can't keep my secret any longer 
after what Tim has said. And I see more than ever 
that Mrs. Blunt was right when she said in the train 
to-night that children should have no secrets from 
their parents, or harm would be sure to come of it in 
the end." 

" Well, now matters are cleared up all round, we 
must settle what to do about this business," said Mr. 
J 
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Thomson. " Tim mustn't lie under the imputation of 
being a thief a minute longer than we can help. I 
think, Philip, you had better not go into the office at 
the usual time to-morrow morning. I must go to the 
works for an hour or two, but Fll get away about ten, 
and you can call for me at that time. Then we'll go 
together and see Mr. Straight. Tm sure that, when he 
hears all the circumstances, hell excuse your being an 
hour or two late." 

And so it was settled. 

" Fm very sorry for Stephen," said Tim, " although 
I don't know much about him." 

" I'm sorry too," echoed Philip. " He must have 
been dreadfully tempted before he could have done 
such a thing." 

" I'm still more sorry for Mr. Straight," said Mrs. 
Thomson. " To be a rich man and have your only 
son turn out a thief must be a terrible grief. It will 
almost break his heart" 



CHAPTER XXI. 

STEPHEN'S CONFESSION. 

It was the morning after Violet's talk with Stephen, 
and after the explanations at 181, Green Street, 
Blackborough, and Stephen came down to breakfast 
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with a very white face, yet with a brighter look upon 
it than it had worn for some days past. 

As he put on his hat in the hall to go away with 
his father he whispered to Violet, who was standing 
there to see them off, "Fm going to do what you 
asked last night. IVe made up my mind to tell 
everything." 

Violet gave him a glad smile of approbation as he 
passed down the steps. 

The minute the office was entered, Stephen asked 
his father if he could spare him a few minutes, as he 
wanted to tell him something. 

Mr. Straight looked surprised, but beckoned him 
into the inner room, and closed the door, although 
father and son had both noticed that Philip Thomson 
was not at his desk as usual. He had never been 
late before. 

Then Stephen began his confession, keeping 
nothing back, but telling everything from the very 
beginning. His first acquaintance with Stimpson, 
dating from his earliest visit to the billiard room, to 
watch the players ; his growing love of billiards and 
gambling, learnt under Stimpson's tutorship ; his pro- 
pensity to make bets upon the game, and play for 
money stakes, instead of for love of the game itself ; his 
heavy losses, and his demands upon his father's purse 
in consequence. Then he broke off from this subject 
to tell how that it was he who shot the engine-driver, 
although it was a pure accident, as he was shooting 
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at a sparrow at the time; and how he lacked the 
courage to tell the truth, fearing that he might be 
charged even with the man's death. Then, going 
on with the story of his connection with Stimpson, 
he explained how he sank deeper and deeper into the 
mire, always owing his companion more than he 
could pay, and always trying to get back his losses 
by heavier gambling. Next he told of the time when 
he owed Stimpson ten pounds, and was pressed by 
him for payment ; how he could see no way of paying 
the amount, being afraid to ask his father so soon for 
further supplies ; how Stimpson threatened to tell 
Mr. Straight all about his son's doings, and especially 
about shooting the engine-driver, the secret of which 
mishap Stephen had confided to his pretended friend 
in an unguarded moment And then he came to the 
time when Mrs. Gill brought the ten sovereigns and 
left them with Philip, and he told how he had watched 
them placed in a comer of the desk, and was at once 
tempted to steal the money, so that he might free 
himself from Stimpson's clutches; how Philip had 
left the office, and how in a mad moment he had 
taken advantage of this opportunity to remove the 
gold from the desk ; how, Tim having come into the 
office, he had rushed out and paid the money to 
Stimpson ; how he had dreaded the discovery of the 
theft that night ; how, owing to Philip's forgetfulness, 
the loss was not found out till the morning, and how 
he then thought the theft would be laid to the charge 
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of a burglar or something of that sort And then 
he proceeded to tell of his willingness to let the 
blame fall on Philip, on Tim, on anybody, so long as 
ke was not suspected. 

Oh ! it was a pitiful story to have to recount, but 
as he went on with it Stephen did not spare himself 
in the least 

Next he gave a full account of further transactions 
with Stimpson, and further losses, until he came to 
the time just before Christmas, when he owed his 
enemy — ^he could call him friend no longer — no less 
a sum than fifteen pounds! How Stimpson had 
some idea that he — Stephen — ^had robbed his father 
on the previous occasion, and used this suspicion as 
a threat to enforce payment ; how he had followed 
him even to Oakboume at Christmas time, and in- 
sisted on having the money that was owing — all this 
followed. 

Then came the closing scenes. The sight of the 
money on Mr. Straight's table ; the second temptation 
to steal ; the determination to do so at all risks ; the 
attempt to carry out the theft, and the foiling of his 
plans merely through the absence of the money ; the 
further temptation to steal the bonds, and the refrain- 
ing from doing so simply on account of the apparent 
certainty of detection ; the accident on the pond ; the 
remorse in connection with Tim, following upon his 
rescue from death through Lucy's readiness of re- 
source and bravery ; Violet's knowledge of some of 
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the facts, and her pleading with him, followed by his 
determination to confess — all these things he told at 
length. 

" Now," he concluded, " Tm a gambler, a liar, and 
a thief, and of course you'll have nothing more to do 
with me. Fm sorry enough for the wrong that IVe 
done, heaven knows — would that I could undo it ! — 
and I humbly beg your forgiveness. But what's to 
become of me now I don't know! I suppose you 
won't prosecute me? and perhaps I'd better go to 
sea, so that you may lose sight of me." 

During Stephen's confession Mr. Straight had 
listened without speaking a word; but the lines on 
his face grew deeper and deeper, and he looked years 
older in the space of a few minutes. And when 
Stephen had finished his story, "Oh, my boy, my 
boy ! that it should have come to this ! '^ was all that 
he could say, as he sat with his head bowed between 
his hands. But when Stephen spoke of his sorrow 
he rose up, and crying " My son ! my son ! " he folded 
him in his arms. 

Then he said, in a voice that was full of love and 
tenderness, "I forgive you, my boy, as freely as I 
trust God will forgive me all my trespasses, and as I 
pray He has forgiven you. By confessing your sins, 
even though so late, you have taken the first step 
towards leading a better life, and I pray that you 
may now turn over a new leaf, and be true in the 
sight of both God and man. Oh ! I feared all was 
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not right with you, but I little drfeamt it was so bad 
as this ! " and the strong man fairly broke down ; and 
crying, "Leave me now for a while," he sat at his 
desk and almost sobbed. 

Half an hour later Mr. Thomson and Philip arrived ; 
and when Philip went directly to Mr. Straight's door, 
and knocked, without saying even " Good morning," 
Stephen guessed instinctively that he had been found 
out, and that he had confessed only just in time. 
How thankful he felt then that he had followed 
Violet's counsel and the promptings of his own 
conscience. 

When Philip told Mr. Straight that his father was 
very anxious to see him, the man of business guessed, 
too, what was coming. 

" Show him in at once," he said. Then, as Philip's 
father came in, he shook him by the hand, saying, ** I 
am glad, indeed, to see you, for I should have sent to 
you this morning to ask you to call here." 

Then, seeing the letter in Mr. Thomson's hand, and 
his visitor's apparent nervousness, he added, " I think 
I can save you the trouble of telling me what you 
have called about. Do you not wish to say that Tim 
was no thief after all, and that we have sadly mis- 
judged him ? " 

Mr. Thomson looked astonished, but bowed his 
head in assent, while Mr. Straight went on — 

"And does not that letter in your hand imply 
that my son was the thief ? " 
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Mr. Thomson said, " Yes," wondering exceedingly 
what was to follow next 

" That letter implies the truth then. My son was 
the thief, and he has this very morning made full 
confession to me of that sin, and of many others. 
You are a father, Mr. Thomson, so you will under- 
stand my feelings and my shame, and will, I know, 
spare me the recital of the whole story. But how to 
make amends to you and yours I know not First, 
one of your sons was driven away from here as the 
thief; then another has been laid on a bed of sickness 
through the same unjust accusation ; and then, to 
crown all, your daughter risked her life, and is now 
dangerously ill, through trying to rescue the boy who 
was the actual thief all the time. Stephen has, 
indeed, brought a multitude of griefs upon you and 
your family." 

" Don't talk like that, I pray you, Mr. Straight," 
said Mr. Thomson. " I can never forget what you 
did when even I — the boy's father — considered the 
evidence of Tim's guilt conclusive. Who found a home 
for Lucy and the little ones, and spared nothing to 
make them happy, even though their brother was a 
thief.?" 

" That was nothing at all, Mr. Thomson, and I 
must try to repay you all to some little extent, 
although I can never wipe out the wrong which has 
been done. But you were talking of the evidence of 
Tim's guilt, and I am reminded of the sovereigns 
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which you found in his money-box, and which you 
brought to me. How did they come there ? " 

This led to the story of Tim*s success as a painter 
of Christmas cards, and to the mention of his wish to 
be a great painter. 

" Ah, now I can see a way of making up to Tim 
to some extent for all he has suffered. He shall be 
a great painter, Mr. Thomson, if teaching can do it, 
and henceforth that shall be my care. He must have 
genius, or he would not have earned so large a sum 
of money at his age, and that, too, without having 
received any instruction. But why didn't he let you 
know at the time that the money was his own, and 
honestly earned ? " 

This question led to another long explanation as 
to Tim's fear that Philip was the thief, and his deter- 
mination to take the blame upon himself. 

"He must be as good as he is clever," said Mr. 
Straight. 

Having said so much, Mr. Thomson could not go 
without speaking with pardonable pride of Philip's new 
achievement — ^the proficiency in shorthand, the study 
of which had been the means of leading Tim to think 
Philip might be guilty. 

"It will be a very useful acquisition here in the 
office," said Mr. Straight, " and will make Philip much 
more valuable. You have indeed good children, Mr. 
Thomson," he added, with a sigh. 

That night Philip took home a little packet ad- 
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dressed to Tim Thomson, Esq. Tim opened it and 
found therein five ten-pound notes. A slip of paper 
was with them, and on it was written — ^''Returned 
with much regret for all the past. The first instalment 
of a large debt." 

It was a very happy little family at i8i. Green 
Street, that night 



CHAPTER XXII. 

AFTER-EVENTS. 

On his way home that night Mr. Straight called at 
the lodge with Stephen, and told Lucy all that had 
happened. He had promised Mr. Thomson that he 
would do this, otherwise Philip would have run over 
to Oakbourne. 

The story of the proof of Tim's innocence seemed 
to take a load off Lucy's mind, and she looked better 
already. But she did not forget to grasp Stephen 
warmly by the hand, and bid him look forward to 
brighter days. 

That night she slept better than she had done ever 
since the accident, and in the morning the doctor was 
amazed at the change in her. He did not know the 
real reason for it, but put it all down, as doctors often 
do, to his own skilful treatment. 

From that time she gained strength by leaps and 
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bounds, and ere long she was well enough to go to the 
seaside for a month with Tim and her mother and the 
little ones. Without saying a word Mr. Straight had 
arranged this holiday, and it was only one of the 
many ways in which he sought to pay off the debt 
which he considered owing. 

The day after Stephen's confession Tim had gone 
into the office with Philip to thank Mr. Straight for his 
handsome present. 

It is not necessary to repeat all the kind and 
flattering things that Mr. Straight said to both the 
boys, but before they left the room, Philip, acting as 
spokesman for Tim, said he wanted to ask a great 
favour. 

'* What is it ? " said Mr. Straight " If I can grant 
It, be sure I will." 

" It is that Stephen may still stop on here in the 
office," said Philip, boldly. "Don't send him away, 
Mr. Straight, or the people here will suspect something 
is wrong. And Tim and I both feel sure that he will 
never again do anything of which you need be 
ashamed." 

" You're both of you kind boys to have thought of 
such a thing at a time like this," said Mr. Straight, 
laying his hand on Philip's shoulder, "but I think 
Stephen had better go away for a while so that he 
may be out of the reach of his bad companions ; though 
if he goes on well, I shall be only too thankful to have 
him back again." 
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So it came about that Stephen went to stay for a 
year with an uncle who was in business in a distant 
town. But all the old ways were put aside for ever. 
Stephen had learnt a lesson which lasted him all 
through his life, and he grew up to be an honoured 
man, of whom now it could truly be said as it had 
always been of his father, that " he was Straight by 
name and straight by nature." 

Stimpson called once at the office, after Stephen's 
departure, when only Philip was in. 

"Where's Stephen?" he asked. 

Philip thought it would be wise to let the visitor 
understand something of what had happened, so he 
answered — 

"Stephen is not here: He has gone away from 
Blackborough." 

"Gone away from Blackborough.?" said Stimpson, 
in surprise. "That's a nice trick to play me; and, 
pray, how long does he intend to be away ? " 

" I can't tell you, I'm sure, but I expect for a long 
time. Mr. Straight has arranged for his absence, and 
if you have any urgent business, you had better see 
him. I'll tell him you've called. Your name is 
Stimpson, I believe?" 

Stimpson was altogether disconcerted. Philip's 
manner, coupled with the information that Mr. 
Straight had sent Stephen away, showed him pretty 
plainly what had happened. Stephen had taken the 
wind out of his sailSj to use a common saying, and 
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had confessed all his misdeeds. Under these circum- 
stances, the sooner he — Stimpson — ^was out of the 
way the better, for Mr. Straight would not be in- 
clined to receive him very graciously, and indeed 
might meet him in a very hostile spirit. He scarcely 
wanted to be taken into custody for inciting to steal, 
and so, with the best grace he could muster, he came 
to the conclusion that he must give up all hopes 
of getting his fifteen pounds. 

" Oh, I don't care to see Mr. Straight," he said, in 
answer to Philip's last question. " My business with 
Stephen is private, and it will do some other time." 

After that he took care not to go near Scotson 
and Straight's office again ; and a month or two later 
Philip heard, quite by chance, that he had left the 
neighbourhood. He had gone to one of the colonies, 
it was rumoured. 

When Mrs. Thomson and the rest of the family 
returned from the seaside, fully restored to health and 
strength, the doctor who had attended Tim in his ill- 
ness paid them a visit. He was a clever young sur- 
geon, and had been very much interested in Tim's 
crippled leg, and he came -to say that now that Tim 
was strong again, if he would go into the hospital, 
he thought the use of the limb might be restored. 
There was nothing radically wrong with it, and 
the mischief might easily have been put right in 
childhood, but even now an operation would 
probably be successful. One or two of the tendons 
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would have to be cut, and that was all. Would 
Tim go ? 

This was good news indeed, and Tim didn't 
hesitate a minute. 

The operation was a painful one, but Tim bore it 
without a murmur. And then followed what was the 
most trying part of it — the tedious lying in bed in 
one position. But Tim was not like other boys : he 
had always been a cripple, and more or less confined 
to the house, and he had always been patient, so what 
would have been a sore trial to an active lad was not 
so to him. 

He had plenty of visitors on visiting days at the 
hospital. His father and mother, and Philip and 
Lucy, came frequently, and sometimes Mr. Straight 
would look in, and sometimes Mrs. Straight and 
Violet. 

Once or twice, too, Violet drove over from Oak- 
bourne, and fetched Lucy, and the two girls went 
together to the hospital, and spent an hour by Tim's 
bedside. The little patient enjoyed these visits very 
much. 

At last came the glad day when the doctor said 
Tim might get up, and try to walk. With what 
delight did he put his feet to the ground once more, 
but, poor fellow, he was so stiff and so weak through 
lying so long a time in one position, that he was soon 
glad to get back into bed again. 

However, every day he managed to walk a little 
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further, until at last he was strong enough to leave 
the hospital. 

And so it was that in six months' time he 
was walking about here, there, and everywhere, a 
little lame it is true, but without the aid of a crutch. 
With the special trial in connection with the theft of 
the ten pounds, had vanished also the great trial of 
his lifetime — his being crippled. 



And now the years have rolled by, and many 
changes have come about. 

The firm of Scotson and Straight has changed its 
name to some little extent; it is now Scotson, 
Straight, and Co., and the Co. includes Stephen 
Straight and Philip Thomson, who are both junior 
partners. 

Tim's ambition is realised. He is now a well- 
known artist, entitled to put some magic letters after 
his name, as proof positive to the world that his 
pictures are something out of the common. Mr. 
Straight was as good as his word, and gave Tim the 
best instruction in the country, and Tim had not 
been slow to profit by the teaching. 

And what of Lucy and Violet ? 

Are those church-bells ringing, or is it only fancy } 
Surely not fancy I 

And what do the people say.? That there is 
a double wedding at Oakboume parish church to- 
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RowLBY Hill, D.D., Bishop of Sodor and Man. 5s. 

Day- Dawn in Dark Places ; or Wanderines and Work in Bech. 
wanaland. South Africa. By the Rev. John Mackbnzib. Illus- 
trated throughout. Cloth, 3s. Gd. 

Difficulties of Belief, Some. By the Rev. T. Tbignmouth Shorb, 
M.A. New and Cheap Edition, as. 6d. 

Dor^ Bible. With 330 Illustrations by Gustavb Dor^ Qoth, £a zos. ; 
Persian morocco, £3 zos. 

Barly Days of Christianity, The. By the Ven. Archdeacon Farrak, 
D.D.. F.R.S. 
Library Edition. Two Vols., a4s. ; morocco, £a as. 
Popular Edition. Complete in One Volume, doth, Gs. ; cloth, gilt 
edges, 78. 6d. ; Persian morocco, zos. 6d. ; tree-calf, zss. 

Familv Prayer-Book, The. Edited by Rev. Csmon Garbett, M.A., 
and Rev. S. Martin. Extra crown 4to, cloth, 58. ; morocco, z8b. 

Qeilde, Cunningham, D.D., Works by:— 

Hours with thb Biblb. Six Vols., 68. each. 
Entering on Life. 38. 6d. 
The Precious Promises, as. 6d. 
The English Reformation. 5s. 
Old Testament Characters. 68. 

The Life and Words of Christ. Two Vols., cloth, 303. Students 
Edition, Two Vols., z68. 

Glories of the Man of Sorrows, The. Sermons preadied at St. James's, 
Piccadilly. By the Rev. H. G. Bonavia Hunt. as. 6d. 

Gospel of Grace, The. By A. Lindesib. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

** Heart Chords." A Series of Works by Eminent Divines. Bound m 
cloth, red edges, One Shilling each. 

My Father. My Soul. 



My Bible. 
My Work for God. 
My Object in Lifb. 
My Aspirations. 
My Emotional Lifb. 
My Body. 



My Growth in Divinb Lifb. 

My Hbrbaftbr. 

My Walk with God. 

My Aids to the Divine Lifb. 

My Sources of Strength. 

SB. 8.85 



SeUetioHS from Cassell % Company's Publications, 

Life of Christ, The. By the Ven. Archdeacoo Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., 
CbapUua-in<Ordinary to the Queen. 

Illustrated Edition, with about 300 Original lUustratioai. 

Extra crown 4to, cloth, gilt edges, 91%. ; morocco antique, 4as. 
Library Edition. Two Vols. Cloth, 248. ; morocco, 438. 
Bijou Edition. Five Volumes, in box, ids. 6d. the set. 
Popular Edition, in One VoL 8vo, cloth, te. ; cloth, gilt edges, 

78. 6d» ; Persian morocco, gilt edges, xos. 6d. ; tree-calf, 158. 

Marriage Ring, The. By William Landbls. D.D. Bound in white 
leatherette, gilt edges, in box, 68. ; morocoo, 08. 6d. 

Martyra, Foze'a Book of. With about aoo Illustrations. Imperial 8vo, 
733 pages, doth, zaa. ; cloth gilt, gilt edges, 158. 

Moaea and Geology ; or. The Harmony of the Bible with Science. 

By Samubl KiNMS, Ph.D., F.R.A.S. Illustrated. Chgap Edition^ ^. 
Muaic of the Bible, The. By J. Stainbr, M.A., Mus. Doc aa. 6d. 
Near and the Heavenly Horixona, The. By the Countess Da 

Gasparin. Z8. ; cloth, aa. 

New Teatament Commentary for Engliah Readera, The. Edited 
by the Rt. Rev. C J. Ellicott, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol. In Three Volumes, aza. each. 
Vol. I.— The Four Gospels. 

Vol. II.— >The Acts, Roaians, Corinthians, Galatians. 
VoL III.— The remaining Books of the New Testament. 
Old Teatament Commentary for Engliah Readera, The. Edited 
by the Right Rev. C \. Ellicott, D.D., Lord Bishop crif Gloucester 
and Bristol. Complete in 5 Vols., aza. each. 



Vol. I. — Genesis to Numbers. 
Vol. II. — Deuteronomy to 
Samuel II. 



Vol. Ill — Kings I. to Esther. 

Vol. IV.—Job to Isaiah. 

VoL V. —Jeremiah to MalachL 



Patriarcha, The. By the hue Rev. W. Hanna, D.D., and the Ven. 
Archdeacon Norris, B.D. aa. Gd. 

Proteatantiam, The Hiatory of. By the Rev. J. A. Wvlib, LLD. 

Containing upwards of 600 Original Illustrations. Three Vols., 378. 
Quiver Yearly Volume, The. 950 high-class Illustrations. 78. 6d. 

Reviaed Veraion— Commentary on the Revised Version of the New 
Teatament. By the Rev. W. G. Humphry, B.D. 7s. 6d. 

Sacred Poems, The Book of. Edited by the Rev. Canon Baynes, M. A 
With Illustrations. Cloth, gilt edges, 58. 

St. George for England ; and other Sermons preached to Children. By 
the Rev. T. Tbignmouth Shorb, M.A. 58. 

St. Paul, The Life and Work of. By the Ven. Archdeacon Farrar, 
D.D., F.R.S.. Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 

Library Edition. Two Vols., cloth, 348. ; morocco, 438. 
Illustrated Edition, complete in One Volume, with about 300 

Illustrations, £z zs. ; morocco, j^a as. 
Popular Edition. One Volume, 8vo. cloth, 68. ; cloth, g^It edges, 
78. 6d. ; Persian morocco, zoa. 6a. ; tree-calf, Z58. 

Secular Life, The Goapel of the. Sermons preached at Oxford. By 
the Hon. W. H. Frbmantlb, Canon of Canterbury. 58. 

Sermona Preached at Westminster Abbey. By Alfred Barrt, 
. D.D., D.CL., Primate of Australia. 58. 

Shall We Know One Another ? By the Rt. Rev. J. .C. Rylb, D.D., 

Bishop of LiverpooL New and Enlarged Edition, Cloth limp, zs. 

Simon Peter : His Life, Times, and Friends. By E. Hoddbr. 58. 
Voice of Time, The. By John Stroud. Qoth gilt, zs. 



Selections from Cassell ^ Company's PvBlicatLms. 



(Btnuotimutl UtmrbB antt J^tui^BtttB' iKomtoLs* 

Algebra, The Elements of. By Prot Wallace, M.A., zs. 

Arithmetics, The Modern School. By Gborgb Ricks, B.Sc Lond. 
With Test Cards. {List on amplication,) 

Book- K^epin^ : — 

Book-Keeping for Schools. By Theodore Jones, as. ; cloth, 3s. 
Book-Keepiag for the Million. By T. Jones, as. ; doth, 3s. 
Books for Jones's System. Ruled Sets of, as. 

Commentary, The New Testament. Edited b^ the Lord Bishop of 
Gloucbstbr and Bristol. Handy Volume Edition. 
St Matthew, 3s. fid. St. Mark, 3s. St. Luke, 3s. fid. St. John, 

f. fid. The Acts of the Apostles, 3s. fid. Romans, as. fid. Corinthians 
and II., 3s. Galatians, Ephesians, and Philippians, 38. Colossians, 
Thes5aIouian& and Timothy, 3s. Titus, Philemon, Hebrews, and 
James, 3s. Peter, Tude, and John, 3s. The Revelation, 3s. An 
Introduction to the Kew Testament, 38. fid. 

Commentary, Old Testament. Edited by Bishop Ellicott. Handy 
Volume Edition. In Vols, suitable for School and general use. 
Genesis, 3s. fid. Exodus, 3s. Leviticus, 3s. Numbers, as. fid. 
Deuteronomy, as. fid. 

Copy-Books, Cassell's Graduated. Eighteen Books, ad. each. 

Copy- Books, The Modem School. In Twelve Books, of 24 pages 
each, price ad. each. 

Drawing Books for Young Artists. 4 Books, fid. each. 

Drawing Books, Superior. 4 Books. Printed in Fac-simile by Litho- 
graphy, i»ice ss. each. • 

Drawing Copies, Cassell's Modem School Freehand. First Grade, 
zs. ; Second Grade, as. 

Energy and Motion: A Text-Book of Elementary Mechanics. 
By William Paicb, M.A. Illustrated, zs. fid. 

English' Literature, A First Sketch of, from the Earliest Period to 
the Present Time. By Prof. Hbnry Morley. 7s. fid. 

Euclid, Cassell's. Edited by Prof. Wallace, A.M. zs. 

Euclid, The First Four Books of. In paper, fid. ; cloth, gd. 

French, Cassell's Lessons in. New and Revised Edition, Parts I. 
and II., each as. fid. ; complete, 4s. fid. Key, zs. fid. 

French-English and English -French Dictionary. Entirely New 
attd Enlarged Edition, 1,150 pages, 8vo, cloth, 3s. fid. 

Galbraith and Haughton's Scientific Manuals. By the Rev. ProC 
Galbraith, M.A. and the Rev. Prof. Haughton, M.D., D.C.L. 
Arithmetic, 3s. fio. — Plane Trigonometry, as. fid. — Euclid, Books I., 
II., III., as. fid.— Books IV., V.^VI. as. fid.— Mathematical Tables, 
3s. fid.— Mechanics, 3s. fid.— Optics, as. fid.— Hydrostatics, 3s. fid. — 
Astronomy, ss. — Steam Engine, 3s. fid. — Algebra, Part I., cloth, as. fid. ; 
Complete, 7s. fid.— Tides and Tidal Currents, with Tidal Cards, 3s. 

German- English and English-German Dictionary. 3s. fid. 

German Reading, First Lessons in. By A. Jagst. Illustrated, is. 

Handbook of New Code of Regulations. By John F. Moss. zs. 

Historical Course for Schools, Cassell's. Illustrated throughout. 
I.— Stories from English History, zs. II.— The Simple Outline of 
English HistOTy, zs. 3d. III.— The Class History of England, as. fid. 



Selections from Cassell % Company s PMicaHons. 

Latin- English and Engllsh-Lratin Dictionary. By J. R. Bbakd, 
D.D., and C. Beard, B.A. Crown 8vo, 9x4 pp., 38. od. 

Little Folks* Hlstonr of England. By Isa Craig-Knox. With 30 
lUustrationt. is. M. 

Making of the Home, The : A Book of Domestic Economy ibr Sdiool 
and Home Use. By Mrs. Samuel A. Barnbtt. is. 6d. 

Marlborough Books: — Arithmetic Examples, 38. Arithmetic Rules, 
IS. 6d. French Ezerdses, 3s. 6d. French Grammar, as. 6d. German 
Grammar^3s. 6d. 

Music, An Elementary Manual of. By Henry Leslie, is. 

Natural Philosophy. By Rev. Prof. Haughton, F.R.S. Illustrated, 
as. 6d. 

Painting, Guides to. ^th Coloured Plates and full instructions:— 
Animal Painting, 5s.— China Painting, 58. ^Figure Painting, 78. 6d.— 
Flower Painting, a Books, 5s. each. — Tree Painting, 5s.— Sepia 
Painting, 5a.— Water Colour Painting, 58.— Neutral Tint, ^. 

Popular Educator, Cassell's. New amd Thonmi^y Revised BtUtion, 
Illustrated throughout. Complete in Six Vols., 58. each. 

Physical Science, Intermediate Text-Book of. By F. H. Bowmam, 
D.Sc F.R.A.S., F.LS. Illustrated. 38. 6d. 

Readers, Casseirs Read!ible. Carefully graduated, extremely in- 
teresting, and illustrated throughout. {List oh a^Ucatton.) 

Readers^ Cassell's Historical. Illustrated throughout, printed on 
superior paper, and strongly bound in cloth. (Z ist en aji^/icaiioH,) 

Readers, The Modern Geographical, illustrated throughout, and 
strongly bound in doth. (List en application,) 

Readers, The Modem School. Illustrated. {List on a^icoHom^ 

Reading and Spelling Book, Casseira Illustrated, is. 

Right Lines ; or. Form and Colour. With Illustrations, is. 
School Manager's Manual. By F. C Mills, M.A. is. 
Shakspere's Plays for School Use. 5 Books. Illustrated, 6d. each. 

Shakspere Reading Book, The. By H. Courthopb Bowen, M.A. 

Illustrated. 38. 6d. Also issued in Three Books, is. each. 

Spelling, A Complete Manual of. By J. D. Morbll, LL.D. * is. 

Technical Manuals, Cassell's. Illustrated throtighout : — 

Handrailing and Staircasing, 3s. fid. — Bricklayers, Drawing for, 38.^ 
Building (x>nstruction, a8.^Cabinet-Makers, Drawing for, 3s.~Ou<- 
penters and Joiners, Drawing for, 38. fid. — Godiic Stonework, 38. 
— Linear Drawing and IVactical Geometry, as. — Linear Drawing and 
Projection. The Two Vols, in One, 3s . fid. — Machinists and Engineers. 
Drawing for, 4s. 6d.->Metal-Plate Workers, Drawing for, 3s.— Moda 
Drawing, 38. —-Orthographical and Isometrical Projectiouj as. — ^Practical 
Penpective, 3s.— Stonemasons, Drawing for, 38.— Apphed Mechanici^ 
by Prof. R. S. Ball, ^LD., as.— Systematic Drawing and Shadmg, 
by Charles Ryan, as. 

Technical Educator, Caasell's. Four Vda.* fis. each. Popolsr 
Edition, in Four Vols., 58. each. 

Technology, Manuals of. Edited by Prof. Avrton, F.R.S., and 
Richard Wormell, D.Sc, M.A. Illustrated throughout \— 
The Dyeing of Textile Fabrics, by Pro£ Hummel, 58.— Watdi and 
Clock Making, by D. Glasgow, 48. fid.— Steel and Iron, by W. H. 
Greenwood, F.CS., Assoc M.I.C.E., &c, 5s. — ^Spinning Woollen and 
Worsted, by W. S. Bright McLaren, 4s. 6d.^De«gn in Textile 
Fabrics, by T. R. Ashenhurst, 4s. fid.— Practical Mechanics, by PvoC 
Pei^ M.E., 3*« fid.— Cutting Tools Woiked by Hand and m^^Miuj 
by nof. Smith, 3*. fid. 

Other Volumes in^repafoHom. A Prospoctus seni^ijree on applicatiom. 



Selections from Cassell % Company^s Publications, 



"Little Folks" Half- Yearly Volume. With 200 Illustrations, 

38. 6d. ; or cloth gilt, 58. 
Bo- Peep. A Book for the Little Ones. With Original Stories and Verses, 

Illustrated throughout. Boards, as. 6d. ; cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
The World's Lumber Room. By Selina Gave. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 

The " Proverbs " Series. Consisting of a New and Original Series of 
Stories by Popular Authors, founded on and illustrating well-known 
Proverbs. WiA Four Illustrations in each Book, printed on a tint. 
Crown 8vo, x6o pages, cloth, zs. 6d. each. 



Fritters ; or, " It's a Long Lane 
that has no turning." by 
Sarah Pitt. 

Trixy ; OR, "Those who Live in 
Glass Houses shouldn't 
THROW Stombs." By Maggie 
Symington. 

The Two Hardcastlbs; or, "A 
Friend in Need is a Friend 
I NDEBO." By Madeline Bona via 
Hunt. 



Mator Monk's Motto; or, 
"Look Before you Leap." By 
the Rev. F. Langbridge. • 

Tim Thomson's Trial ; or, " All 
is not Gold that Glitters." 
By George Weatherly. 

Ursula's Stumbling-Block ; or, 
" Pride comes before a Fall." 
By Julia Goddard. 

Ruth's Life- Work ; or, " No 
Pains, no Gains." By the 
Rev. Joseph Johnson. 

The "Cross and Crown" Series. Conasting of Stories founded on 
incidents which occurred during Religious Persecutions of Past 
Days. With Four Illustrations in each Book, printed on a tint Crown 
8vo, 256 pages, as. 6d. each. 



By Fire and Sword : a Story of 

the Huguenots. By Thomas 

Archer. 
Adam Hepburn's Vow: a Talb 

of Kirk and Covenant. By 

Annie S. Swan. 



No. XIII. ; or. The Story of thb 
Lost Vestal. A Tale of Early 
Christian Days. By Emma 
Marshall. 



The World's Workers. A Series of New and Original Volumes. 
With Portraits printed on a tint as Frontispiece, zs. each. 



Charles Dickens. By his Eldest 
Daughter. 

Sir Titus Salt and Gborcb 
MooRB. By J. Burnley. 

Florence Nightingale, Cather- 
ine Marsh, Frances Ridley 
Havbrgal, Mrs. Ranyard 
("LN.R."). By Lizzie Aid- 
ridge. 

Dr. Guthrie, Father Mathbw, 
Elihu Burritt, Joseph Live- 
SBV. By the Rev. J. W. Kirton. 

Sir Henry Havblock and Colin 
Campbell, Lord Clyde. By 
E. C PhiUips. 



Abraham Lincoln. By Ernest 

Foster. 
David Livingstone. By Robert 

Smiles. 
George M<}llbr and Andrew 

Reed. By E. R. Pitman. 
Richard Cobdbn. By R. Gowing. 

Benjamin Franklin. By E. M. 

Tomkinson. 
Handeu By Eliza Clarke. 
Turner, the Artist. By the 

Rev. S. A. Swaine. 

George and Robert Stephenson. 
By C. L. Mat&ux. 

The " Chimes " Series. Each containing 64 pages, with Illustrations 
on every page, and handsomely bound in cloth, is. 



Bible Chimes. Contains Bible 

Verses for Every Day in the 

Month. 
Daily Chimes. Verses from the 

Poets for Every Day in the 

Month. 



Holy Chimes. Verses for Every 

Sunday in the Year. 
Old World Chimes. Verses from 

old writers for Every Day in tht 

Month. 
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New Books for Bovt. With Original IllnitfTariom, produced in a tint 
Cloth gilt, s*> each. 



" Follow my Lradbr ; ** or* thb 

Boys or Templbton. By 

Talbot Bain«s Reed. 
For Fortune and Glory: a 

Story or thb Soudam War. 

By Lewis Hough. 



Thb Champion or Ooin; or, 
Viking Lifb in the Days of 
Old. By J. Fred. Hodgetts. 

Bound by a Spell; or thb 
H UNTBD Witch of thb Fokbst. 
By the Hon. Mrs. Greene. 



Price 38. 6d. each. 
On Board thb "Esmeralda;" Ik Quest of Gold: or, Under 



the Whanga Falls. 
Alfred St. Johnston. 



By 



OR, Martin Leigh's Log. By 
John C Hutcheson. 

For Queen and King ; or, thb Loyal 'Prentice. By Henry Frith. 

The " Boy Pioneer " Series. By Edward S. Ellis. With Four Full- 
page Illustrations in each Book. Crown 8vo, cloth, as. 6d. each. 

Ned in the Woods. A Tale of I Ned on the Riybr. A Tale of 
Early Days in the West. | Indian River War&re. 

Ned in the Block House. A Story of Pioneor Life in Kentudcy. 

The <* Log Cabin " Series. By Edward S. Ellis. With Four Full- 
page Illustrations in each. Crown 8vo, cloth, as. 6d. each. 

Thb Lost Trail. i Camp-Fire and Wigwam. 

Sixpenny Story Books. All Illustrated, aud containing Interestbg 
Stories hy well-kuown Writers. 



Little Content. 

The Smuggler's Cavb. 

Little Lizzie. 

Little Bird. 

The Boot on the Wrong Foot. 

Luke Barnicott. 

Little Pickles. 

The Boat Club. By Oliver Optic 



Helpful Nellib; and other 

Stories. 
The Elchbstbr College Boys. 
My First Cruise. 
Lottie's White Frock. 
Only Just Once. 
The Little Peacemaker. 
The Delft Jug. By Silverpen. 



The "Baby's Albuin'* Series. Four Books, each containing about 
50 Illustrations. Price 6d. each ; or cloth gilt, zs. each. 

Baby's Album. I Fairy's Album. 

Dolly's Album. | Pussy's Album. 

Illustrated Books for the Little Ones. Conuining interesting Stories. 
All Illustrated, zs. each. 



Indoors and Out. 
Some Farm Friends. 
Those Golden Sands. 
Little Mothers and their 
Children. 

Shilling Story Books. AH Illustrated, 

Thorns and Tangles. 

The Cuckoo in the Robin's Nest. 

John's Mistake. 

Pearl's Fairy Flower. 

The History of Five Littlb 

Pitchers. 
Diamonds in the Sand. 
Surly Bob. 
Thb Giant's Cradlb. 



Our Pretty Pbts. 
Our Schoolday Hours. 
Creatures Tame. 
Creatures Wild. 

and containing Interesting Stories. 

Shag and Doll. 
Aunt Lucia's Locket. 
The Magic Mirror. 
The Cost of Revenge. 
Clever Frank. 
Among the Redskins. 
The Ferryman of Brill. 
Harry Maxwell. 
A Banished Monarch. 
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M 



Little Polks ** Painting Books 
^ for Water-Colour Painting, is. 

Fruits and Blossoms for 
" Little Folks " to Paint. 

The "Little Folks" Proverb 
Painting Book. 

The "Little Folks" Illumi- 
nating Book. 



With Text, and Outline Illustrations 
each. 

Pictures to Paint. 

"Little Folks" Painting Book. 

"Little Folks" Nature Paint- 
ing Book. 

Another " Little Folks" Paint- 
ing Book. 



Eighteenpenny Story Books. All 
Three Wee Ulster Lassies. 
Little Queen Mab. 
Up the Ladder. 
Dick's Hero ; and other Stories* 
The Chip Boy. 

Raggles, Baggles, and the Em- 
peror. 
Roses from Thorns. 
Faith's Father. 



Illustrated throughout. 

By Land and Sea. 

The Young Berringtons. 

Jeff and Leff. 

Tom Morris's Error. 

Worth more than Gold. 

" Throigh Flood — Through 

Fire;" and other Stories. 
The Girl with the Golden 

Locks. 
Stories of the Olden Time. 



The "Cosy Corner" Series. Story Books for Children. Each con* 
taining nearly One Hundred Pictures, is. fid. each. 



Sbe-Saw Stories. 

Little Chimes for All Times. 

Wee Willie Winkie. 

Bright Sundays. 

Pet's Posv of Pictures and 

Stories. 
Dot's Story Book. 



Story Flowers for Rainy Hours. 
Little Talks with Little People. 
Bright Rays for Dull Days. 
Chats for Small Chatterers. 
Pictures for Happy Hours. 
Ups and Downs of a Donkey's 
Life. 



The " World in Pictures." Illustrated throughout as. fid. each. 



A Ramble Round France. 

All the Russias. 

Chats about Germany. 

The Land of the Pyramids 

(Egypt). 
Peeps into China. 

Two-Shilling Story Books. All 

Stories of the Tower. 
Mr. Burke's Nieces. 
May Cunningham's Trial. 
The Top of the Ladder : How 

to Reach it. 
Little Flotsam. 
Madge and her Friends. 
The Children of the Court. 
A Moonbeam Tangle. 
Maid Marjory. 

Half- Crown Story Books. 
Margaret's Enemy. 
Pen's Perplexities. 
Notable Shipwrecks. 
Golden Days. 

Wonders of Common Things. 
Little Empress Joan. 
Truth will Out. 



The Eastern Wonderland 

(Japan). 
Glimpses of South America. 
Round Africa. 

The Land of Temples (India). 
The Isles of the Pacific. 

Illustrated. 

The Four Cats of the Tipper* 

TONS* 

Marion's Two Homes. 
Little Folks' Sunday Book. 
Two Fourpenny Bits. 
Poor Nelly. 
Tom Heriot. 

Through Peril to Fortvnb. 
Aunt Tabitha's Waifs. 
In Mischief Again. 



Soldier and Patriot (Cjeorge 

Washington). 
Pictures of School Life and 

Boyhood. 
The Young Man in the Battle 

OF Life. By the Rev Dr. 

Landels. 
The True Glory of Woman. 

By the Rev. Dr. Landels. 
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LilH«ry of Wonder*. lUustrated Gift*boolcs for Boys. as. 6d. each. 



Wonderful Adventukbs. 
Wonders of Animal Instinct. 
Wonders or Architbcturb. 
Wonders of Acoustics. 



Wonders or Water. 
Wonderful Escapes. 
Bodily Strength and Skill. 
Wonderful Balloon Ascents. 



Gift Books for Children. With Coloured lUustnitions. as. Gd. each. 



The Stokv or Robin Hood. 
Off to Sea. 
Sandforo and Mbrton. 



True Robinson Crusobs. 
Reynard the Fox. 
Tub Pilgrim s Progress. 



Three and Sixpenny Library of Standard Tales, ftc. AllIlluB^ 
trated and bound in cloth gilt Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. each. 



Jane Austen and hbr Works. 
Better than Good. 
Heroines of the Mission Field. 
Mission Life in Greece and 

Palestine. 
The Dingy House at Kbnsinc- 

TON. 

At the South Pole. 

Thb Story of Captain Cook. 

Thb Romance of Trade. 

Thb Three Homes. 

My Guardian. 



School Girls. 

Deepdalb Vicakagb. 

In Duty Bound. 

Thb Half Sisters. 

Peggy Oglivib's Inheritance. 

The Family Honour. 

Esther West. 

Working to Win. 

Krilof and ^his Fables. By 

W. R S. Ralston, M.A. 
Fairy Tales. By Prof. Morley. 



The Home Chat Series. All Illustrated throughout. Fcap. 4to. 
Boards, 3s. 6d. each. Cloth, g^lt edges, 5«. each. 



Half -.Hours with Early Ex 

PLORBRS. 

Stories about Animals. 
Stories about BiRoi. 
Paws and Claws. 
HoMB Chat. 

Books for the Little Ones. 

The Little Doings of some 
Little Folks. By Chatty 
Cheerful Illustrated. 5s. 

The Sunday Scrap Book. With 
One Thousand Scripture Pic- 
tures. Boards, 5s. ; cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Daisy Dimple's Scrap Book. 
Containing about x.ooo Pictures. 
Boards, 5s. ; cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 

Lbslib's Songs for Little 
Folks. Illustrated, is. 6d. 

Books for Boys. 

King Solomon's Mines. By 
H. Rider Haggard. 5s. 

The Sea Fathers. By Qements 
Markham. Illustrated, as. 6d. 

Treasure Island. By R. L. 
Stevenson. With Full-page 
Illustrations. 5s. 

Half-Hours with Early Ex- 
plorers. By T. Frost. Illus- 
trated. Cloth gilt, 58. 



Sunday Chats with Our Young 
Folks. 

Peeps Abroad fob Folks at 
Home. 

Around and About Old Eng- 
land. 

Little Folks' Picture Album 

With x68 Lai^e Pictures. 5s. 
Little Folks' Picture Gallery. 

With 750 Illustrations. 5s. 
The Old Fairy Tales. With 

Original Illustrations. Boards, 

IS. ; cloth, IS. <5d. 
My Diary. With 13 Coloured 

Plates and 366 Woodcuts, is. 
Three Wise Old Couples. With 

x6 Coloured Plates. 5s. 

Modern Explorers. By Thomas 
Frost. Illustrated. 5s. 

Cruise in Chinese Waters. By 
Capt. Lindley. Illustrated. 5s. 

Wild Adventures in Wild 
Places. By Dr. Gordon Sta- 
bles, M.D., R.N. Illustrated. 58. 

Jungle, i^sAK, and Plain. By 
Dr. Gordon Stables, R.N. Illu»> 
trated. 5s. 



fASSELL # COMPANY, Limited, London, Pans, New York 

and Melbourne, 




